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“HORS DE COMBAT” 


at the Cyclops airport, willingly and speedily given up by the Japs a short time before. 
in Hollandia, a South Pacific island, where the battle of the Pacific is now blazing. 


island warfare air supply lines follow invasion landings within a matter of hours. The use of “Sky-| tem for war mail or to tell the 
trains” has made possible the stepped-up conquest of the Allied island-to-island pattern of strategy in public to get along with less air- 
the Pacific. 


Often when our ground troops have been cut off temporarily from supplies for one reason or 








— Air Mail Again Jyne Is Month of 
To Go By Air 


sl CrowdedSchedule 
> U. S. Army’s return of 24 

| 

| 


requis etd airplanes to the air The leading representatives of 
lines soon—probably in June—by| the Air Line Pilots Association 


order of Secretary of War Henry | spent almost all of June in New 
L. Stimson will greatly improve York working on employment 
lagging air mail service. agreements and other important 
| Public Muttering about Delay matters. All of the months of 

every year are busy ones for 
| The Army will release the 24 ALPA, but June of 1944 touched 
| planes mainly because Postmaster| qg new high in the Association’s 


| Gener ral Frank Walker and Roy 
Martin, his air mail superintend- 
ent, after a country-wide tour of 
| inspection were primed to tell 
Stimson that public muttering 
| about delay in delivery of at least 
half of the air mail soon would | 
blow out, perhaps in Congress. In 
Post Office circles it was charged 


rapid fire, chain-like activities. 
Second Series of Conferences 
with PAA 


The first matter of importance 


which took place in June was the 
series of conferences with 


second 


that the Air Forces had _ been 
| week-ending with Douglas DC-3 
airplanes or had been allowing 


them to stand idle and, therefore, 
| wouldn’t like too much inquiry. 
Walker Sticks to His Guns 

The Post Office Department and 
the Army have been squabbling 
In the background is a Douglas C-47 | for over a year over air transport 
This airport is| equipment. The Army wanted the 
In modern Pacific} Post Office to set up a priority sys- | 


| 
—Douglas Aircraft Photo | 


UNCLE SAM NEEDS PILOTS 
BEAU. S ARMY 
FLYING CADET 


In the foreground is a Jap Zero, now “hors de combat,” 
of pre-invasion bombings. 


a victim 





the Pan American Airways System 


another, the Douglas C-47, the AAF’s adaptation of the DC-3 airplane, has provided the sinews of war, 
enabling them to proceed without a hitch according to plan. These planes carry fresh foods for the troops, 
medical supplies, radio equipment, and all of the other wherewith of war. On the return trips they carry 
the wounded, flying them to adequately equipped hospitals in the rear. In the midst of this kind of 
operation and instrumental in its perfection is a prominent air line pilot, Col. Ray T. Elsmore, who 
hails from Salt Lake City, Utah. This is another counterpart of modern warfare—picturesque but always 
swift and terrible. 


| the frst to cross the French coast 


MY, HOW HE DEALS INI FIRS TS | the morning of June 6. 


— “a had lunched with Col. Crouch 


mail service by using more railway 
mail service. But Walker 
by his guns with charges up his| 
sleeve of inefficient planes used by 
the Air Forces. The release of 
the 24 planes by the Army looks 
like a victory for Walker. 
Chances Are All Will Be Returned 
The chances are good that all 
of the 100 DC-3’s still in the serv- 


stuck | 


officials to establish a pilots’ em- 
ployment agreement. This series 
|of conferences began on June 7, 
1944, and was temporarily sus- 
pended on June 18. Meetings were 


again resumed on June 21 and 
were adjourned on June 22, to be 
reconvened on August 11. The 


total number of days of these con- 





Many of the pone on United Air 
Line Ss remem ber well First Pilot 
Joel L. who in peacetime 


flew between Los Angeles and Se- 


Crouch 


—United 


attle. When war clouds gathered, 


he went on active duty and is now | 
a much decorated lieutenant colo-| 


nel. Reprinted herewith are inter- 
esting paragraphs from an article | 
by Special Correspondent Lorelle 
Hearst of the Chicago “Herald-| 
American.” These reflect a clear in- 
sight into the war activities of Lt. 
Col. Joel L. Crouch, furloughed | 
United Air Lines pilot. 
we can’t help expressing amaze- | 
ment at this kind of air line pilot | 
accomplishment. How is it all | 
possible? 


ROUTINE, and don’t they get lost 


. | they themselves haven’t the where- 





Air Lines Photo | 


Somehow, | 


Aren't air line pilots| over there. 
supposed to be CREATURES OF | men down. 


; : ferences was 13. All of the time 
ice of the Army will be returned estan : : 


in a matter of months. 


when they get off their well-beaten | _(Continued _on n_Page | 4, , Col. 5) 
air line paths and away from in- | 7 — oe 
struments, beams, and other aids | 
to air navigation? Why, you 
wouldn’t believe it. Actually, | 
they’re supposed to get nervous 
and crack up. Don’t get excited, | 
please, our dear three readers, be-| 
cause the drips who talk like this | 
are the same drips who are out 
with the hammer and tongs today, | 
as they were yesterday and as they 
will be tomorrow, to belittle the 
|air line pilots. Why? Because 


(Continue d on Page § 3, Col. 4) 














with to be air line pilots. Observe 
them closely when they wield the 
heavy hammer. To begin with, of 
these hammer wielders there are 
only about five per cent who could 
get by the medical professors and 
even if they did, they would be 
weeded out soon somewhere along 
the line mostly because they lack 


the substance between the ears, 
the wherewith that it takes to 
| make good air pilots. Now that 


| we have that off our chest once 
|again, here is what Corr. Hearst 
| says about War Skipper Crouch: 
| Spearhead of the Spearhead 
| “Here is one of the first Amer- 
icans to invade Europe on D-Day, 
| Lt. Col. Joel L. Crouch of I-X 
Troop Carrier Command. Flying 
in the lead of all our air-borne 
forces, he was the spearhead of 
| the spearhead of the spearhead. 
As for the kind of man he is—let 
| me tell you about when he had| 


just landed and had a cup of cot- INVASION DAWN WITH STRIKING BEAUTY IN THE LIGHT OF THE EARLY DAWN ON D-Day, 


fee. Asked what it had been like | | JUNE 6, 1944, OVER THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. THIS IS AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF ALLIED PLANES, HEADED 
over France, he thought for a min-| FOR THE NORMANDY INVASION COAST OF FRANCE, TOWING WAR GLIDERS. THIS SCENE OF THESE FIRST 
| ute and then said very seriously | LIGHT-OF-DAWN FLIGHTS ON D-DAY IS MORE, MUCH MORE THAN JUST A PICTURE OF ALLIED SKY POWER IN 
| and carefully: | ACTION. IT SYMBOLIZES THE DAWN OF A NEW DAY OF FREEDOM FOR THE MILLIONS OF ENSLAVED PEOPLE OF 
“Well, there is some activity | | EUROPE—ENSLAVED BY MODERN GANGSTERS WHO TOOK A PAGE FROM THE BOOK OF MODERN GANGDOM AND FOR 
We-at & lot of ome A TIME THREATENED, AND SERIOUSLY, THE WAY OF LIFE OF ALL FREE MEN. TIMES HAVE CHANGED SINCE THAT 

| DARK YESTERDAY, AND NOW THE ALLIED GANGBUSTERS ARE GETTING IN THEIR LICKS AND THE GANGSTERS ARE 

: | COWERING IN COWARDLY FEAR AND APPREHENSION EVEN TO THE POINT OF BEGINNING TO EXTERMINATE ONE 
“His unarmed plane was one of | ANOTHER. AND THIS, TOO, IS ALL TO THE GOOD BECAUSE IT SAVES OTHERS THE TROUBLE. 











—Press Association Photo 
BRITISH ROYAL AIR FORCE PLANES, TOWING GLIDERS, ARE SILHOUETTED 
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“‘Public Safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 
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WHO COMMANDS? 


It makes no difference whether it be in the air or at 
sea, every ship must have a captain—a commander, a top 
man—in charge. The air line companies which follow this 
line of thought and practice it are invariably the most 
successful and the safest. 

It has always been persons in the air line business who 
plan, scheme, or just plain connive to bleed the com- 
mander of an airliner of his vital discretionary power 
over the safe and efficient conduct of his flight and place 
such discretion in the hands of someone on the ground. All 
this is small stuff and the product of small minds. Stop 
and go buttons, desk throttles, charts and chart lice, over- 
drawn flight plans, overextended flight dispatching au- 
thority, impractical and improperly experienced operating 
personnel—all trying to tell the pilot miles away in storm- 
tossed skies with a load of human beings aboard what to 
do. How utterly senseless. 

The flying of aircraft from the ground will never be 
successful; it will never succeed because the public just 
won’t stand for it. Ground aid to the top pilot of an air 
line aircraft—yes, definitely. He needs and can use all 
the ground help in the way of weather and weather-trend 
information, information about the positions and move- 
ments of other aircraft on the airways and around air- 
ports, and any other information from the ground that 
will be helpful to him in the conduct of his flight. But 
when the ground men, with no actual flying experience, 
start to tell a pilot in the air how he must conduct his 
flight and what the course of his flight shall be, it is an- 
other story and a dangerous one. 

Again there is an all important element in the picture 
which isn’t wise to disregard and that element once again 
is the public. The ground control advocates and their 
cohorts, whoever they may be, can sit behind their glass 
top desks behind weather stripped windows and try to tell 
a pilot how to conduct his flight miles away harassed by 
all the damnable trickery of weather, but they can’t say, 
“To hell with the public.” 

IT IS MR. JOHN Q. PUBLIC WHO INSISTS AND | 
WHO WILL ALWAYS INSIST THAT THE COM-| 








MANDER OF AIR LINE AIRCRAFT IN BOTH FAIR. 


AND STORMY SKIES MUST, AT ALL TIMES, BE ITS 
FIRST PILOT. THE WHY OF THIS IS SIMPLE. IT IS| 
BECAUSE MR. PUBLIC IS UP THERE IN THE 
WEATHER WITH THE PILOT AND NOT WITH 
GROUND CONTROL SITTING BEHIND SHINY GLASS 
TOP DESKS BEHIND STORM SEALED WINDOWS 
PLAYING AT THE DANGEROUS GAME OF GROUND 
CONTROL. AGAIN THE ANSWER CAN ONLY BE 
BASED ON GOOD, ORDINARY, EVERYDAY COMMON 
SENSE—IT JUST CAN’T BE DONE. 


—David L. Behncke | 


| cigar 


| Oh—DC- 


Oh—Engineers 


Why Don’t t We Do This More Often? 


By EDWARD H. BREEN 
Council No. 2, TWA 
New York, New York 


The council has been a pretty 
busy place for the last month or 
so. All the new runs going on and 
the transfers to ICD have fixed it 
so that everyone is getting all the 
flying time they can handle, and 
even the unassigned reserves will 
have pretty close to a full month 
(daytime, of course). 

Flights Interfere with Golf 

The new shuttle runs to PT 

have kept a few of our men busier 


they still only fly 85 hours a 
month. Add to the fact that he is 
spending his spare time in the dis- 
patch office getting qualified as a 
flight superintendent, I present 


Captain S. T. Leland as the can-| 


didate for the busiest man on the 
air line. It has cut very heavily 
into the golfing. Russ Morris and 
Norm Nilsen have become the 
early birds of the links. If I hadn’t 
heard the denials with my own 
ears, I would swear they get out 
there before seven in the morning 
just so they can avoid playing 





| was, 


than they thought it possible. And| was in the last war—a civilian.” | 











NO SENSE OF HUMOR 
ONE JOKE—HE’S IN. 


By “CHICK” D. ANDREWS 
Council No. 35, AA 


Memphis, Tennessee 





Have you heard from your draft | 
board lately? A certain mechanic | 
for AA reports that after having | 
been examined for military service | 
and found to be disgustingly | 
healthy was asked, “And what) 
would you like to be?” His reply | 
“The same as my father| 


Without the slightest glint of a/| 
smile his interrogator said, “Son, | 
I can see you in uniform right | 
now.” No sense of humor. 


| No Joking, This Is Serious 


| business. 


with the rest of us; thereby, keep- | 


ing their money in the bank. So 
many of our fellows have taken 
up pasture pool this year that we 
are thinking of having the council 
meetings on the eighth green. You 
never saw such a collection of 
hooks and slices in all your life. 
It’s fun though. 
He Can’t Help Wondering 
about the Cigars 

I see by the empty cigar box in 
the dispatch office that Captain 
Michelson is now the proud papa 
of a baby girl. Congrats, Mike. I 
can’t help wor.dering about those 
boxes ‘hough. Honestly, 
Mike, were there ever any cigars 
in it? 
They Listened and Agreed with 
Pres. Behncke and 19 Pilots 

The gross weight question 
caused quite a commotion in this 
part of the country. It certainly is 


Business 

All joking aside, this is serious 
Just because I was out| 
on a trip doing my work when} 
they held the last ALPA meeting | 
at Memphis and not able to defend | 
myself, I was elected the William 
Shakespeare for our council. We 
have roughly seventy pilots, more | 
or less, based here in this quiet | 
little city, and one by one I in- | 
tend that each shall pay dearly 
for this Gestapo trick. It was} 
once said that the pen is mightier | 
than the sword. Just visualize 
what I could do with a typewriter | 
if I so desired. 
In Memphis It’s Cow Pasture Pool | 

Assistant Chief Pilot Sheldon | 
Shoff (our Robert Taylor) is or- | 
ganizing a tournament for the | 
many ardent cow pasture pool| 
players in our midst. We plan on| 
shutting down the air line about} 
the 15th of May, so this event can 
take place. I intend to walk off 
with the first prize even if it is 
necessary to put my heel down on 
each contestant’s ball to do so.| 
From what I’ve seen, it is prac-| 


| tically just a walk for most of us. | 


a matter of vital concern to all of | 


us, and we appreciate the master- 
ful way it was handled by Head- 
quarters and the pilots who took 
part at the hearing. It’s a grand 
feeling to know that in matters 
concerning the safe ty of the pilots, 


(Continued | on “Page 8, Col. 1 1) 


NEWS FAS TIDIO US 
—NEWS FA FACE TIOUS 


Writes Lothar 8. B - Boeck, captain, 
Africa-Orient lat ng an Amer- 
ican Airways, Miami, Florida, 
“While sitting on the beach not so 
long ago, a crowd of people in- 
cluding myself, composed the fol- 
lowing little ditty. It’s to be sung 
to the tune of the currently favor- 
ite screwball song, ‘Mairzy Doats.’ 
Knowing that our AIR LINE 
PILOT editors enjoy mixing news 


fastidious with news facetious, you | 


may like to use it. Here goes:” 

3’s and DC-4’s and 
Little PBMsies, 

A Widgeon’ll flysie, too, 

Through the blue. 


| Oh—SNJ’s and PBY’s and 


Little Thunderboltsies 
Will fly the heavens high 
Through the sky. 


If the gunner’s queer and 

| The pilot’s full of stratosphere 

{And the rest of the crew is crazy, 

Then how in the hell, can we 
find home 

With the navigator grouchy and 

lazy? 


and Bombardiers 
will 
Shoot them full of holesies 
| No gremlins are aboard— 
Thank the Lord. 


| tion, our 


| early 


| Cow 


Everyone Is in a Flat Spin 

We now have two groups of pi- 
lots flying commercial—the East- | 
erners and the Westerners. The| 
Easterners fly strictly in an east- 
erly direction as they are senior 
characters. The Westerners are 
all fine citizens, too, and fly west} 
because that is their lot. With 
the new schedules now in opera- 
nighttime West runs| 
have increased from 29% to 48 %,| 
and we are still able to walk | 
across the Rio Grande. With the| 
increase of present service on the | 
Transcontinental and the prospects | 
of more flights being added in the} 
summer, most of the men| 
now flying MAT are busy qualify-| 
ing for commercial operations. 
The Stinson is out continuously 
and the Link Trainer, which was| 
installed the first of April, has} 
kept most everyone in a flat spin 
augering through the problems 
from Boston to Burbank. 
One’s Loss Is Another’s Gain 

George Eckhardt and Johnny| 
Beck have transferred to Fort | 
Worth to help out the boys in| 
Town. “Mac” Elder and | 








| Everett Erickson are set up to be} 


| His Hobby Is Toy Trains 


| built. 


| culminates seven years of preci- 
| sion handiwork. 


| Memphis are highly proud. 


in Nashville soon. Chuck Geeting | 
is continuing on at Cleveland. We} 
are sorry not to have these boys 
with us here; but our loss is an- 
other’s gain, so good luck to them. 
Johnny Chenault is recovering 
from an emergency appendectomy 
and coming along fine. 


I have heard many times about 
the model railroad that Captain 
Payne, our genial chief pilot, has 
Recently, I had the oppor- 
tunity to see it in operation. It 


“Slim” has made 
each locomotive and all of the cars 
which number close io 300. It 
truly shows the patience and good 
work of a man, of whom we at 








Ou Constant Memoriam 




















“To fly West, my friend, is : pom we 
all must. take for a final chee! 


Active Duty Air enn 
bee 1 Eugene C.—UAL; Caton, C. E. 


A Darby, James E. — C&SAL; 
Davis, m. E, Continental; Folkers, 
Harold J.—Braniff; Greenlee, Robert L.— 
UAL; Herndon, Tho : Jackson, 
Walter;— TWA; Knudson, Max WA; 
McDowell, H. G.—UAL; iMiteheli, Hewitt 
F.—Colonial; Mostoller, Charies—EAL: 


Nagel, John — Mid-Continent; Nelson, 
Franklin S.—WAL; Peterson, arren— 
TWA; Roth, Paul ro: Skelly, H. 
J.—AA; Treweek, J. M.—AA. 

Active Duty Naval Reserve 
Jones, John Paul—EAL; Roscoe, Thomas 
M. — TWA; Sparhoe, Jerome H. — NW; 
Williams, Roy W.—EAL. 


Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, Walter F.—T. W 


Active 
Accidental 


. A. 
Barrett, Joseph C., Woe —P. “os A. 
Barron, John M., —A. 


Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, Cc. M.—U. A. L. 
Borchers, “one: A. A. 


Briggs, "Francis W- —A. A. 
haere D. E.—U. A. L. 
Bro Do. W.—' 


- ALL. 
Srewn, H. Babcock—N. E. A. 
Brown, W. C.—P. A. A. 

Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Bucklin, Fred—P. C. A. 

Burks, John A.—U. A. L. 
Carpenter, Bayard A.—A. A. 
Chamberlain, =m B.—N. W. 
Clayton, R. C.— Ss. 

rege Hanley caw. A. S. 

Cole, D. C.—U. A. L. 

Cooper, D. I. a ‘A. 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 


AL. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G. igi 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. 


*Fisher, John F.—N. 
Fortner, W. F.—E. A. 
ponag Ray E E.—A. A. 


Gardner, Gordon W.—Panagra 
George, Hal—T. 
Gillette, Morgan Ast, W.A. 


>; 
Pe > 


Grover, R. 
Hald, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S. H.—E. 
allgren, A.—A. A. 
Hart, John F.—N. W. 

d W. A.—T. W. A. 
Hill, Geo 


jo W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, "Clyde M.—A, A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 
Ireland, Baxter L.—Continental 
Jamelller, Stanley E.—C. A. L. 

L.—E. ALL 


E.—U. A. L. 
Josselyn, John—P. C. A. 
Judd, Orvan K.—P. A. A. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kineannon, Ted N.—A. 














neat 


-E. A. L. 
Kroeger, John H.—P. - A. - Western 
Lamb, Charles S.—U. 
Lewls, Harry C.—T. we Pa 


e—N. W. 
Loeffler, Edward J.—W. A. L. 
Lucas, Al— . Ss. 

Lucas, Verne Liidineton, 
Lynn, Joh 


; Marshal, rin 
— AA; Merrifield, Austin S.— UAL; 
Martin, Karl R.—NWA; — B. a 
AA Colonial; *Miner, Willard H.—UAL 

Montee, Ralph—TWA; Montijo, 4 John G. 
— VAT; Morgan, Howard a TWA; 
Mossman, Russell C.—C&SAL. 

Neff, Harold—UAL; Noe, earl J.—TWA; 
Norby, wi Ha B.— 

E.—PCA; Odell, Mw. T.— 


PAA; Pedley, Charles F.—AA; Pe . 
J. A-—EAL; Person, Addison G.—PA 
Pickup, Christopher V.—UAL; Pielemeler, 
Harold E.— AA; Potter, Norman W.— 
UAL; Pursley, Cc. H.—Panagra. 


Radoll, R. W.—UAL; Raley, R. J.—NW; 
*Rhew, Jesse N.—C&S; Riggs, Russell S, 
—AA; Robbins, Wm. J. B.—AA; Rose, 
John ‘A—KLM; Rouseh, Chas. W.—NW; 


Rust, 
Salisbury, Hervey M.— TWA; Sandblom, 
J. V.—CP; = egren, Thomas, E.—UAL; 
Sauceda, J. —PAA; Scott T. W.— 
TWA; Seott, “enitip CUAL: Serop ins, 
Lowell V.— PCA; Shank, Eugene 
NWA; Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL; Sheets 


Don K.—Panagra; Sherwood, George C. 
—WAE: Smoot, ¢. H.—Branliff; Stiller, 
— A. — AA; Supple, Robert E. 
Pan 

Tarrant. 


Harold R. — ter Terletzky, 
Leo — PAA; Thomas, L 


Thompson, A, R.—UAL; ‘Turbyne, Rob- 
ert—Panagra. 

Underwood, Sanford L.—AA, 

Vance, Clark L. 

Wagar, G. 


K—UAL; Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. PAA; Wallace, Cl de 
W.—TWA; Awesil, Nicholas A—T 
Weatherdon, Edwin — AA; West, w 
—NW; Whidden, R. G.—NEA; Wiesel: 
mayer, Otto—PAA; Willlams, wayne Cc. 
—TWA:; Williamson, P. B.—EAL; Wor- 
then, John A, —wW; owrignt. 3. S— 
TWA 


George S.—UAL. 


Young, a 
F.—C&SAL. 


Zeier, Carl 
Natural 
<yg aie 1.—AA; L. J. Chiap- 
pino, 1CD; Cochran, Robert M.— 
UAL; arta, G. L. —TWA; Fife, John 
A; *Gambee, Harley’ T. — TWA; 
» Re Jom ; Jamieson, 
: Jaster, Frank B.—EAL; Ma- 
Richard C.— AA; Ba ey y+ 
ira M.— AA; Nordbeck, H. — NEA; 
Phelps, Henry T.—PAA; Sg Axei 
—AA; Wittenberg, Frank E.—UAL. 


Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W.; 


Ashford Ted; 
Barr, rd 


. L. A.; Judy, H. R.; 

J. J.: MeMarkin, Richard A.; Mills, Ar- 
thur; Mitchell, R. L.; Noyes, Dewey L.; 
O’Brine, Forrest E.; Ormsbee, F.; 
Glenn L.; Roulstone, 3. J.: 
. Usher E.; Shelton, 03 
. C.; Van Alstyne, Hugh, 

jr.; Veblen, E. 


Hy Walbridge, 
C.; Warner, Roy; as arold H.; 
Whittemore, Fred W 


John F.; 
Willey, Sidney L.; } 9 Harry J. 


Waiting List 


Brock, Wm. S.; Kiser, Daniel; Lang- 
mack, David F. 
Unemployed 
Downs, at d; ~e ax eorge L.; Keatie 
Floyd iner, 1; *Ahiner, R. 
Henevery 
Brisbane, Arthur; Greene, Dr. Ralph: 


Kelly, Hon. Clyde; Rogers, Wili. 
* Apprentice Member. 
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» 1944 June 1944 THE AIR LINE PILOT Reh, 
ed ° “ * / 
— Anchorage to Seattle—1500 Miles in 6 Hrs. & 43 Min. |For ALPA It’s Many Conferences 
. ‘ PET gs ee ae SST a eS ae ee | 
——— : pone , : ——— —s eo 
om . * 4 (Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) | ferences on AA for the Company 
: ; : BS | were H. L. Smith, vice-president 
"= spent with PAA officials to estab- | operations; E. C. Ssshen eusbbuek 
S&SAL: lish a agg oy — agree-| to vice-president, operations; and 
ort L— ment for the pe oe wry agg A. W. Mitchell; and for the Asso- 
“TWA: ductiv * ~ a oe ye - 18 4) ciation were D. L. Behncke and K. 
EAL: vast multiple division alr line 8yS-| 3. Ulrich of ALPA, Chicago; Paul 
‘Neison, tem with four divisions; namely, | Carpenter, Burbank; L. W. Harris, 
arren— antic acifi ask in | — : erat gaasiiaae * 4 
ily, H. Atlantic, her yy og Ryn Chicago; Lee Williams, Burbank; 
— Peco ox sectors and extend.|: W: Ditfurth, New York; C. L. 
Thomas | sisting 68 oo cn oe Wells oe ee 
— NW; ing over almost the entire West- Dober, Chicago. These meetings 
orps — pq eager — - = Sock lasted through June 21 and were 
distant parts of the globe. Eat suspended by mutual agreement 
of these four divisions amounts to enti Zune 62. The. conimenene 
what normally makes up an entire with AA were to place concluding 
ne + go — a ee touches on an amendment to its 
1,035 pilots, flying on on the | basic pilots’ working agreement. 
divisions of this vast air -network Many previous conferences had 
extending over more than half of eee held. and ot these tather cam 
the world, cast naeee working agree-| ferences a final effort was made to 
|ment, which must, when finished, complete and sign this amend- 
operate as smoothly as a well oiled ment - 
machine, is a real challenge and no ? E : 
small task. It can be done, it is ge sage —— ra . 
being done, and this agreement is nese An conterences were no 
|now nearing completion |resumed on June 22 as planned 
F were because of the unavailability of 
| RAA, the Largest Air Line certain of the Company’s con- 
ore nee ae . ferees, and these conferences did 
ly a" h a: piomessesinnaanngh asa : = not reconvene again until June 28. 
- 2 " 7 _ F "Gledbill — fenontel Two more days, June 28 and June 
| a — + : ‘el see ’ pee ope 29, were spent in conference, at 
| Ban Ts dort pp 4 rhea *|\the end of which an agreement 
poem ncuarES relations man-| was reached with the exception 
—United Air Lines Photo | 28¢%, enetinagps3"9 Division; R. that there still remained the work 
United Air Lines, flying for the Air Transport Command in Alaska, has established what is be- | Fatt, C ompany pilot advisor; Jer- of placing the amendment into 
. De lieved to be the fastest flight on record between Anchorage and Seattle. Using a C-47 transport, Skipper | ome Fenton, assistant to vice-pres-| ¢n41 form for signing. This was 
Hugh C. Worthington made the trip of over 1500 miles in 6 hours and 43 minutes, stopping only once, | ident; S. P. Kauffman, assistant to done by ALPA, and the completed 
at Annette Island, en route. Although he was not attempting to establish a record, he averaged 225 | vice-president and chief engineer; |. mendment asian signed by the As- 
miles an hour. United Air Lines has been operating regularly between points in the territory of Alaska|H. E. Gray, operations, manager, | sociation and ro ry the C on 
and the United States ever since the beginning of the war. The first of these operations was conducted un-| Atlantic Division; and James|> ° J % & os n * “4 nae : , 
der extreme difficulties, and the pilots were often completely out of touch with their operating departments | wa)key rations manager. Latin| 0" ° 4” 18, 1944. It is expecte 
t ; uve 1 : L ; : | Walker, operations manager, Latin | i144 the Company will add its sig- 
for long periods of time and strictly on their own, subject only to the needs of the job. The remarkable | American Division. Talking for the vompany will add its sig 
record of successful Alaskan operation under this kind of procedure proves again that the proper place for silots were D. L Behncke ALPA’s — shortly to weten Sane om Sue 
flight decision is in the cockpit with the commander of the craft and not with the chairwarmers, chart lice, | ! . ieee oes ~ | more long tedious negotiating job. 
, bia | president; K. J. Ulrich, ALPA ’ , 
and button-pushers on the ground. } ji ° AEA’s Agreement Is First 
a a ee eee negotiator; J. Dickerman, ALPA’s oak Chale 
| Wash. Rep.; and PAA pilot con-| . sas 
° e 4 . ‘ 4 > «a,..| The American Export Airlines 
Food Was Good | The Midnight Oil Is ‘ Being Burned pre ne ag ge a we Agreement was also, during June, 
| racker, ; ; awlinson, & Ih tegen . ‘ : 
— iat ———— a Magenis, H. J. Hen-| in its final stages. It is not an 
(Continued from Page 2, Col. 3) | At anv rate, the company is now | derson, C. T. Bliss E A Mey- | amendment but is the same as 
—_—___—| By EARL MARX ay ‘ “tihy Dee ee ee ee ee *~| PAA’s agreement, a first and basic 
ae an te) ; . training the following in order to | ring, R. A. Parks, A. T. An-|_; é 
an able brief will be prepared in| Council No. 8, National ’ - 4. é ’ , . pilots’ employment agreement. The 
‘lots? , - still : : prepare them to check out as first! derson, and J. C. Waugh. Every- phn 
the pilots’ behalf, and better still, | Jacksonville, Florida : : | ae! , augh. Xvery-| conferences with AEA finally got 
"31 dictar, | pilots: Charlie Fetters, Emerson|thing about these meetings can ’ 
to know that someone will listen| a Kase : nese 1 gs under way on June 23 and ex- 
to it and do something about it. | : : : Snyder, Harry Bay, Sidney Mev-| best be described in one word tended through June 27. The 
» it and : ot al Council meetings are being held| ers, Charlie Abel, Robert Knox, | which is “largest”—the largest air « gh June 27. e em- 
Captain R. A. Dunahoo of the| . lar intervals d the at-| p; ee : * p . ete : — | ployment agreement conferees who 
: : : N }at regular intervals an e Dick Isbill, David Burch, and} }jne company—the largest agree- : 
dispatch office has left the New|, - dion to 4. Our new “oft-! a an} ue largest agree-| nlaced the final touches on the 
“ ° a he | tendance is good. Uur new Henry Hodges. The company has| ment ever negotiated by the Air 
York fold and is headed for the} (<1. Jone elect d and are now : : ‘ : oe AEA agreement for the Company 
: , $ ard | “ials” were elected and are an Electra that is being used to| Line Pilots Association——_the larg- : : : 
n bedlam city. He’ll next be heard} —“. = fic The followin : F gin. we ‘ &-| were D. G. Richardson, vice-presi- 
2 ; . 1 4 ee 2 e tollowing | fill in, and there is much talk| est employment conference com-| . 7 
from through our ICD council. | a 1 d: Herschel Clark Sih bao ploy | dent, operations; Carl Rowe, gen- 
2 ee vi ‘ “e,| Were elected: CESeRS ark,| about steep turns, loop problems,| mittee that has ever worked on a| , . : *. 
Good luck in your new venture,| |.” . Ghestie Mebe, vieola [ ) pr 3 é Ss | eral counsel; J. Y. Craig, assistant 
: ts t| chairman; arhie uby, | Single engine, ete. Midnight oil] qocument of this character ee : , : : 
Dunny, and take good care of| |. 34: and “Mickey Mouse”! ;. 1. ‘ be : . chief pilot; and E. G. Hamilton 
‘ourself. The vacancy caused by | chairman; and Mickey Mouse _|is being burned and “sample ques-| Conferences with American ba Se -3 : 
» Her: a a Mies a gon term “R. A.| Knox, secretary. bey a iS| tions” are being dissected in order| j44 Races — to err eee 
“Gerald St cage ee * | still trying to report all the news, | to show the at the old writ- ? ._ | tions. Representing the pilots were 
UAL Dunahoo will be filled by Captain an iis pete Ben an nit diected any-| cee a dw During the month of June, in|p fy, Behncke, K. J. Ulrich, J. M. 
on Charles Adams. Glad to see it, too. |" " é ee , | ven exam 1s really nothing mucn| addition to the extensive confer-| picker f ALPA: E M: 
ones RBEICE Lacie. # one to this very important posi-| after all. with PAA. similar confer.| Dickerman © ; Emery Mar- 
OWA All those openings should be filled| |. “ine new officers are work-| , ences with PAA, similar con | tin, Keith Whitsit, George Bur- 
Bes from the pilot rank, if possible. ja. ea iar Ge already | ne Waters on National Are ences were in progress in more) ga+q, and Roger Folwell, all AEA 
, . d by All _ Tag y é * | Now Calm and Tranquil advanced stages with American ‘lots. Much progress was d 
=o A Good Time Was Had by | gotten into harness. They should The wail tions, that have| Airlines. Inc. and American Ex-| uot: Much Progress was made 
i iry lrg lhc i ee h ioe 2 e various questions, that have} Airlines, Inc. an merican Ex-/ 4nd when these meetings ended 
-~-WAE At the interline get-together the! really know the ropes by now. sees 3 c ‘sal Z ‘ mre 3 
“Thy treme : << teak tee ot Ok: Z ; : been under dispute with the com-| port Airlines, Inc. There were during the late afternoon of June 
Rory, other night, = a , wee = ens It’s Thrashing Time for rere pany and that have plagued our| other important matters that had|/97 there was a complete agree- 
jemeler, . ~ pe Be "Th “yood|., Various questions are being| President Behncke so much, have| to be taken care of, all of which|si2nt between the Company and 
Ww. needed for a — time. ‘i , us| trashed out, such as new uni-| now been settled and the waters! centered in New York. the Association on all of the pro- 
uw: was good and me prey st . *| forms, promotions, etc. Some of|are tranquil for the time being.| When the PAA Pilots’ Employ-| visions of the first pilots’ employ- 
sell 8. seemed to “— the J wage = | the more important issues, such as| We are hoping that Dave will see| ment Agreement conferences were | ment agreement ever to be negoti- 
—NW: freshments. ane — Il = ‘a arranging golf matches and fish- | his way clear to make a trip down| suspended on June 18, 1944, ated with American Export Air- 
hen, were instructive as lich ve th |ing trips between schedule flights| here soon and relax a bit after his| conferences with AA began on lines. This agreement was then 
As tertaining. The a 1s. t per the | az being worked on from time to} strenuous winter. So long, see|June 19, 1944. The conferees placed in final form by ine Annes 
oagins, evening was the ae a re | time. Former Chairman Palmer) you next month with more news| who participated in the June sup-| nS sears ie debak 
Sheets, business meeting by he se es = | Holmes, who carried the ball so} of the doings in Florida. plemental agreement contract con-! (Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 
Stiller, who ai elected temporary ¢ alr-' well during the troublesome times, ee ooo > —{— 
Ee — man. From all the comments I’ve has been trying to recuperate by 
rletzky, heard, the theme song should have way of catching some fish. 
a been, “Why Don’t We Do This} ; 
— Pe ate - .|Gannon and Andrews Vice- 
More Often?” The cargo captains : s : 
2 : 7 _| Presidents’ Assistants 
from all the lines had a field day | 
e—AA : oa ;  wam,.| Lhe company has announced 
Clyde getting information on how every- | oe slates 66 Gun, Gane 
7": one else was conducting his cargo | “© @PP : : 
Wiesel . . wera! aS assistant to the vice-president 
7 operations and what loads were}: err 
Wor: bei varried. Understanding could | 1” charge of operations for the 
: 8— roan Roave a f tt : saaalita talk that| Miami to Key West Division. 
eg cen om : = the ees Clyde Andrews has been appoint- 
oe a ~ 4.4 |ed to the same position for the 
. Some of the fellows are start- Sen Sew Odes een 
= ing the line check. Three from|‘*™” + ‘ . 
ony New York are starting into the| All Is Excitement and Speculation | 
Leland mill right now, and from the} _All is excitement and specula- 
ughey, rumor department it seems they | tion over the news that the CAB 
: hai will soon be needed. In fact, if we} has awarded National an extension 
.. get all the airplanes which the| or rather a new run to New York 
rumors have given us and start| by way of Savannah and Norfolk. 
-.., operation on all the routes we have | Everyone is hoping that new| = 
rayton, requested, everyone including the | equipment and facilities can be set aa Be 
s W.; office girl will be flying a senior| UP to start the run in the near) Loa Ss a — 
ora, run by midwinter. |future. Such news reacts on the —Continental Air Lines Photo 
ey L.: Beneali Wad Connloted | copilots so that it is hard to get TRANSOCEANIC Although Continental Air Lines is inherently an inland air carrier, a number 
», TS d im Good Ord | work out of them. Their minds are of its pilots during the early months of the war proved their mettle in long- 
d M.: ang if Vo0G Vrcer ‘| work, I| 0n captain positions and the like. distance, over-ocean flying. In the many flying hours necessary to complete a round trip on the North 
ae The New York council work, I} = —— | Atlantic route, these pilots, in addition to flying over much water, flew over greatly varied terrain. One 
- es am happy to say, is in good order |= F : 2 : part of their route lay over a three-hundred-mile stretch of barren country where existed no animal 
arry J. with all the work completed. Meet-| articles on which he is working] life with the exception of B-29 mosquitoes. These pilots reported that they frequently saw towering ice- 
ings are being held regularly with| and which should prove of great| bergs as they crossed the northern-most stretches, and passed over interesting lands where no grass grew 
Lang- a special one when the occasion| interest to all of us. Horton Hale | and where the ponies ate dead fish washed up on the shore. They commented that the Icelandic girls were 
demands. The new officers have|and Arwid Michelson complete| a surprise, being both attractive and good dancers. The Icelandic beer, they regretfully discovered, boasted 
— been elected, and few were sur-|the captain end of the deal while | only one-half of one per cent. Eating pony meat was a surprise, too. Since there is no grass, there is no 
eadle, Ast s | . “49 “WO: ° 
ag prised when “Red” Foster was| Dave Mohrmann, Bob Brower, and cattle so pony meat is served. We reflect it’s a strange world, and stranger still is how little, the people of 
ahah eile) Sey Seep Fr gen e the junior kids.| °™¢ Part actually know of the ways of life of the people of other parts. Now, actually, isn’t that a 
Ralph: electec chairman for the eng . E reen are the junior ids. | fact? The Continental pilots who flew the North Atlantic on loan to Northeast Airlines are (I. to r.) 
year. Russ Morris, a new man on/| Dave is the copilot representative. | Captains R. L. Ainsworth and Wade H. Johnson, First Officer Jack Painter, and Capt R. L. Graves. Capt. 
the executive council, is in the | We all want to do all we can to) Jess Hart, now a major in the Army Air Forces, and former First Officer M. B. Folwell also flew the 
—— vice-chairman spot. Russ has some| help, so try us out. | North Atlantic run. 
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BOUNDARIES MEAN 


NOTHING — 





—Acme Photo 





Because continental boundaries mean nothing to airliners, Ameri- 
can Airlines designed this new globe showing no land, no sea—no 
boundaries of any kind, natural or man-made—just cities. “‘After all,”’ 
says American, “the only true or accurate picture of our world is a 
globe, because our earth is a ‘ball’—not flat. Planet Earth actually is an 
oblate spheroid about 27 miles shorter in diameter at the poles than at 
the equator. Flat maps contain distortions.”” American goes on fo tell 
us that any point on the new globe, void of all boundaries, is the “top” 
of planet Earth because this is truly an “air globe.’ For example, if 
you want to find the shortest air route from Chicago, U.S.A. to Turfan, 
China, you merely measure a great circle route over the north polar 
regions, not eastward or westward around the world. Sounds great, and 


at least it’s new, and what’s new is interesting, and what’s interesting 
is good advertising, and American Airlines is no slouch when it comes 
to good advertising. Tish! Tish! Not bad shot-calling—what? 


UNITED SIGNS 


(Continued from Page 3, Col. 5) 


the Company on July 6, 1944. 
A Revised Agreement 
Presented to Northeast 

In addition to all this, the month 
of June was well sprinkled with 
other employment agreement-mak- 
ing activities. First came the| 
Northeast Airlines North Atlantic 
Supplemental Agreement. This 
document has been in effect in 
some form or other ever since the | 
beginning of this operation shortly 
after the start of the war, but it 
has never been what might be 
termed as a completed agreement. 
This situation was thoroughly ex- 
plored on June 7 in New York 
and a _ revised contract drafted 
which was submitted to the Com- 
pany shortly thereafter. Chairman 
R. E. Meguire, representing all 
the Northeast pilots, came to New 
York to assist the Association with 
the formulating of this draft. It is 
expected that the Company offi- 
cials will sign the new amended 
version of this document. If they 
don’t, one more conference will be 
held. 
Two Amendments and a 
Supplemental Agreement 


since. UAL has in effect one of 
the finest pilots’ working agree- 
ments in the business and all of 
its supplements are in the same 


| category. The task of negotiating 


and completing these three docu- 


|;ments was, in itself, a terrificly 


big undertaking which affects the 
best interest of all of UAL’s 699 
pilots. 
Contract-Making Scene Moves 
to Colonial 

In addition to all of the afore- 


mentioned pilots’ employment 
agreement activities, a proposed 
amendment to Colonial’s Pilots’ 


Agreement was also completed on 
June 28 while in New York. Previ- 
ous meetings had been held by 
the council representatives on this 
line and they did a mighty fine 
job. The council representatives 
were H. E. Clark and H. C. Alsop. 
Proposed Eastern Amendment 
Is Completed 

On June the finishing 
touches were placed on the pro- 
posed amendment to the pilots’ 
agreement on Eastern Air Lines. 
The drafting of this amendment 
likewise involved much work and 
considerable time. 
Grievance Cases Prominent 
during June 

Other activities during the 
month of June related to a more- 
than-average number of grievance 


22 


aks, 


Signed with UAL | cases, the principal of which in- 

On June 21, Mr. Behncke met| volved the discharge of American 
with J. E. Hale of UAL pilots’! Airlines First Pilot Desmond S. 
local executive council No. 52, and| Shipley after twelve years of serv- 
the final drafts of two amend- | jce, and the discharge of E. G. 
ments, one relating to the Com-| Anderson, a copilot on Colonial. 
pany’s domestic operation and one| While in New York, AA’s Air Line 
to its Pacific operation pilots’| Pilots’ Adjustment Board met on 
agreements, were gone over, ap-| June 29 to hold a hearing on the 





proved, and signed by ALPA and| 
sent to the Company. At the same | 
time, similar action was taken on| 
UAL’s Supplemental Agreement| 
covering its Alaskan operation. | 
This work finished another exten- 
sive job of negotiating amend- 
ments and supplements to one of 
the most extensive pilots’ employ- 
ment agreements in effect between 
the Association and an air line 
company. The conferences on these 
two UAL amendments and the 
Alaskan supplement began on 
April 19, 1944, and conferences 
have been held intermittently ever 





Shipley case. Unfortunately, how- 


ever, trouble developed before the | 


Board completed its organization 
meeting. It began when one of the 
pilot members was not available 


objected to by the Company and 
while this was transpiring, the As- 


| After the first Shipley Board hear- 


TWO PLANS—NEITHER WILL FIT 


magnitude to halt the proceeding. 


ing became stymied, or more cor-| 
rectly, never even getting started, 
conferences were held between 
senior Company and ALPA offi- 
cials; and it was agreed that some 
action would have to be taken 
promptly to straighten out the 
Board’s difficulty so that it could 
proceed forthwith and reach a de- 
cision in the Shipley case. 
Colonial Decides Against Anderson 
The Anderson case on Colonial 
went to its second hearing on 
June 8, 1944. He was represented 
by an ALPA representative, John 
M. Dickerman. On June 18, 1944, 
a decision was made against An-| 
derson by the Company and the} 





| case will quite likely go before the | 


Colonial Airlines Pilots’ 
Board of Adjustment. 
Behncke and J. W. G. James 
of BALPA Confer 

On June 6, Mr. Behncke met 
with Captain J. W. G. James, 
chairman of the British Air Line 
Pilots Association, and they talked 
at length about the international 
problems of the air line pilots of 
the Allied Nations. The British 
Air Line Pilots Association is 
rapidly emerging from its war- 
stymied status and is making 
marked progress in the direction 
of not only reaching its prewar 
scope and extent of activities but 
is far surpassing such activities in 


System | 


|of work on the planning of this 
| airport 
| month 


| Idlewild Site 
| did 








it took place in air line transpor- 
tation. 
LaGuardia and Behncke Confer 

On numerous occasions during 
the month of June, Mr. Behncke 
conferred with Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia of New York City and 
his advisors on the construction of 
the new Idlewild site airport for 
New York. At a conference with 
the Mayor in May, Mr. Behncke 
suggested that a tower be con- 
structed in the center of this site 
for the purpose of housing maps 
and mock-ups to be compared with 
actual mock-ups of the field’s 
center area and runway layout. 
This tower has been constructed 
and is being utilized to very good 
advantage. 
Idlewild Has Plenty of Space 
but in Wrong Direction 

The Air Line Pilots’ Idlewild 
Site Airport Advisory Committee 
and Mr. Behncke did a great deal 


and finally during the 
of June submitted final 
plans for a super runway layout 
and center and building areas for 
this project. The Air Carriers’ 
Airport Committee 
likewise. When both plans} 
were laid down, it was found that 
neither would fit the land available | 
unless more built-up area along the 
northeast edge was condemned and 
taken in, or about 500 to 1000 feet | 





| more fill was made along the south- | 


west side next to the water. It be-| 


ing remembered that the Idlewild | 
site airport is not square; it is very | 
much longer in one direction than | 
in the other. 
Perfect Airport Impossible 

The Mayor refused to add, fill, | 
or acquire more property for rea-| 
sons which, according to his plan-| 
ners, are insurmountable. In any 


preparation for a_ greatly ex- 
panded United Kingdom air line} 
transportation network. The Can- 
adian Air Line Pilots Association 
is also expanding and enlarging 
its scope of activity. It is expected 
a second international meeting 
will be held shortly with the three 
affiliated air line pilot representing 
organizations in attendance — 
namely, the British Air Line Pilots 


3) 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 


| of 


Association, the Canadian Air Line 
Pilots Association, and the Air 
Line Pilots Association. The first 
meeting of this tri-party affiliation 
was held on November 18, 1943, 
in Washington, D. C. 

Montreal Conference 

Makes History 


| member 


On the last days of May, 
ALPA’s President, David L. 
Behncke, participated in an ad- 


visory capacity in the first employ- 
ment agreement conference ever 
to be held in a foreign country be- 
tween an air line operating com-| 
pany and the air line pilots in its| 
employ. This history-making con-| 
ference was held in Montreal, Can-| 
ada, beginning on May 29, and ex-| 
tending through June 11, 1944.) 
Mr. Behncke was present on May | 
30 and 31. The company with| 
which the pilots’ first working! 
agreement was made in Canada is| 
the Canadian Pacific Airlines, 


Limited. The Company conferees| § 


were F. V. Stone, personnel man-| 
ager; D. B. Wallace, assistant to 
the general manager; and G. W. 
G. McConachie, general manager, | 
Western Lines; and the pilot con-| 
ferees were Capt. R. E. Hadfield, 
president, CALPA; Capt. C. R.| 
Robinson, vice-president, CALPA;| 
Capt. C. G. Ballentine, chairman, 
Council No. 2; and Capt. A. M. 


Delamere, chairman, Council No. 10. | 
Meetings Were Heated at First | 


but Never Void of Progress 


These meetings were  rather| 





| 
“Chip” | 








Lawrence J. Chiappino, ALPA 
and veteran Transconti- 
nental and Western Air pilot, died 
of a heart attack at Dayton, Ohio, | 
May 28, 1944. The air line pilot- 
ing profession greatly feels the 
loss of Chiappino. He was a top-| 
bracket air line pilot and his skill | 
was unsurpassed. Graduating in| 
June of 1928 from the Army fly- | 


" —TWA Photo 
ing school at San Antonio, he be- 


| from 


heated affairs at times, but con-| came flying instructor at the Palo 
sistently good progress was made| Alto School of Aviation in Califor- 


| 
| 


and an employment agreement was | nia. The following year, June, 
signed on June 12, 1944, covering | 1929, found Chiappino as copilot 
all of the conditions of employ-| for Western Air Express, and his | 
ment of this vast air network] love and deep interest in aviation | 
which extends to practically all| forged him ahead quickly in his | 
parts of Canada and into all parts! chosen profession. “Chip” Chiap- | 
of its so-called Canadian bush| pino’s copilot days lasted only two 





country, extending north to and 
beyond the Arctic Circle. Presi- 
dent Behncke left Chicago by air 


|}on a “must ride” priority on May | 


30, 1944, and returned to Chicago | 


} on June 1, 1944. In order to quali- | 
and had to be replaced. This was | 


sociation objected to one of the! 


Company’s members, making the 


point that he was prejudiced be-| tification is not easy to obtain.| million miles aloft, Captain Chiap- 


° | 
fy as a conferee at a Canadian | 


| pilots’ employment agreement con- | 


ference, Mr. Behncke had to be| 
certified by the Canadian War| 
Labor Relations Board. Such a cer-| 


cause he was involved in a previ-|It is seldom indeed that a union 


ous grievance case with the ac- 
cused, Mr. Shipley. In any event, 
while the differences were not 
serious, they were of sufficient 


representative from another coun- 
try is certified to sit in on an em- 
ployment agreement conference in 
Canada, and this is the first time 


weeks, and he was then checked 
out as a captain on tri-motor Fok- 
ker transports. In April, 1930, 
he moved to Los Angeles and was 
associated with the Western Divi- 
sion of TWA until March, 1942, 
when he joined its Intercontinen- 
tal Division. 
Two and One-Fourth Million 
Miles Aloft 

During his two and one-fourth 


pino has flown 230,000 miles, a 
large part of it over water. 
Flies Constellation to World- 
Record Achievement 

At the time of his untimely 





FIRST ACROSS 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 3) 





less than a week ago. He is a 
quiet, strongly handsome man in 
his early thirties, blond and blue- 
eyed—the type you trust and have 
faith in automatically. When I 
met him they told me he was go- 
ing to do a very important job on 
D-Day, and although I had no 
idea it was going to be that im- 
portant, I instinctively knew it 
would be something very brave. 
Although he is not the kind who 
talks easily about himself, I was 
able to learn that he has a wife, 
Jeannette, and a daughter, Anni- 
ette, who is 8 years old. They 
live at Riverside, California. 
When he thinks about his family 
and his home you can easily see 
how much he misses all that. He 
has been away from the United 
States for a long time. He has 
been in North Africa, Sicily, and 
Italy. In fact, he won the Air 
Medal for flying the lead ship into 
Sicily during the air-borne land- 
ings there, and the Oak Leaf Clus- 
ter for flying the lead plane at 
Salerno. My, how this man deals 
in firsts! 

“In peacetime Col. Crouch was 
a pilot for United Air Lines, fly- 


|ing passengers between Los An- 


geles and Seattle. 
what he wants to 
war is over. 


And that is 
do when the 


“In the crew of his history-mak- 
ing ship (a plain old C-47 without 
armor) was Capt. Vito S. Pedone, 
9 


22, copilot, a laughing, dark- 
haired boy from Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. Capt. William K. Culp, 25, 


Denver, a square-jawed, 
thoughtful sort of man, was the 
navigator of the plane. These 
fliers, being the first out, were 
also the first back, and they said 
that the paratroopers whom they 


| carried into France and dropped 


there were singing all the way. 
No, I couldn’t find out what they 
were singing; the door between 
was closed, and anyway Col. 
Crouch and his crew were too 
busy to listen, I guess. They said 
that if I wanted the name of that 


| song I would have to go to France 


and find Capt. Lillman, who was in 
charge of the men who jumped 
Col. Crouch’s plane — and 
thus the first of the air-borne in- 
fantry to set foot in France in 
this operation.” 


| death, Chiappino served as TWA’s 


chief test pilot for the four-en- 
gined Constellation, conducting ac- 
celerated flight tests. He was the 


pilot on the history-making, 6- 
hour 58-minute flight of the Con- 
stellation from Los Angeles to 
Washington, D. C. in April. 
Unblemished Record of 
Sixteen Years 

Captain Chiappino was proud 


of his sixteen-year record of air 
line flying—yes, his unblemished 
record shows that he had never 
missed or delayed a flight because 
of illness and never so much as 
scratched a wing of a plane in his 
two and one-fourth million miles 
of flying. 

Surviving are Mrs. Kay Chiap- 
pino, the flyer’s wife; a daughter, 
Barbara, 14; and a son, Lawrence, 
Jr., 9. The captain’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Chiappino of San 
Jose, California, also survive. 

Associates of Lawrence Chiap- 
pino, all veteran pilots and all at- 
tached to TWA’s International 
Division, were pallbearers. They 
were W. G. Golien, Milo H. Camp- 
bell, Howard F. Blackburn, H. H. 
Holloway, F. G. Richardson, and 
E. O. Klose. 

“Chip” Was a Man without 
Enemies 

Yes, “To fly West is a flight we 
all must take for a final check”— 
so we'll not say good-by, “Chip,” 
because you will always be with 
us, watching our progress—watch- 
ing your profession grow greater 
each day. The one unforgettable 
thing about “Chip” was his smile 
which was always there. His crew 
and his comrades were all deeply 
devoted to him. There never was 
any friction when “Chip” was the 
head man. His greatest achieve- 
ment was that he left the mortal 
realm without one enemy—beat 
that if you can, the writer can’t 
even touch it! 
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SS 1 Pilot, 1 Motor—ALPA Says No— | COLONEL PETE 
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_— | (Continued from Page 4, Col. 4) | | layout, designed to meet current and| Recently, it was > ene actiinet ta ite 
le is a Pry due to lack of space in one | au ooeae af cbr ae tae | ag — - aa - 
man in | dimension, it is impossible to build | both domestic and intercontinental. ry vost. ae escth socom 
d blue- | and perfect a symmetrical super | Air Line Pilots Sound | lene of © eases ent 31 exleutes 
id have airport on this site. Both the pi- Solemn Warning , Upon taking a closer look, it was 
Vhen I lots’ and carriers’ plans were found | Another matter of importance! joted that the pilot was Colonel 
vas go- to be impossible of utilization. The | Which came to the forefront dur-| Claire A. Peterson and then things 
job on | Mayor then took the position that | ing June related to a proceeding 
1ad no 'there would have to be a com-| instituted by an order of the Civil 
iat im- promise between the carriers’ plan | Aeronautics Board dated _March | 
new it BRITAIN’S BARRACUDA | and the pilots’ plan. This likewise | 22, 1943, authorizing an investi- 
henva, The plane diving is a British Barracuda, a combination dive and| proved impossible as the carriers’ | ation into the general problems | 
4 who torpedo bomber. This is one of the first photos of the new warplane. | committee and the pilots’ commit- | involved in extending air transpor- | 
7 wee It combines a number of unique engineering features. Note the high|tee would not compromise. The | tation to additional communities | 
a wife, eek: . 2. | City’s planners then proposed a and localities in the United States. | 
_ Anni- plan involving some of the fea-| The objectives of the investigation | 

They tures of both the carriers’ and the | a8 set forth in the order were to 
fornia. pilots’ plans, and the Air Line | examine into (a) the propriety of | 
family Pilots Association turned this down extending air transportation to 
ily see as being an impractical approach | communities and localities through- | 
it. He that might result in an abortive | owt the continental LU nited States | 
United effort with which they could not| to which such transportation may 
He has be associated. Mr. Behncke noti-| ”ot appear warranted under an 
ly, and fied Mayor LaGuardia of ALPA’s economic conditions or under ex- 
he Air stand on June 16, 1944, and ex-| isting standards of operation, and | 
lip into pressed his regrets. The City of | (b) the coordination of any such | 
> land- |New York then came out with a| transportation that may be au- 
f Clus- | plan of its own which the carriers’ | thorized with air transportation | 
ane at | committee approved, but the Air presently authorized, or which may | 


n deals 





| Line Pilots Association failed to 
approve. That’s the way the matter 











be authorized under usual condi- 
tions and existing standards. 





| now stands and the City is going A letter written by President 
ch was | ahead with the construction of the | Behncke on this, reflecting the strong 
a Idlewild site airport, using a plan of | views of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
es, fly- its own. tion, was sent to Chairman L. Welch 
os An- | ALPA’s Prediction Comes True Pogue of the Civil Aeronautics Board | 
ago Al aacag the lengthy conterances | 2 areata ei the Rae 
en the j | and meetings on this subject, Presi-| 1. ° Tt touches strongiy and directly ; 
| dent Behncke made it very clear to/| ° Me ~Pheaes ge 0 gl » Be een. : : , 
| Mayor LaGuardia that, in his opin- | 0",Subjects of extreme importance to —United Air Lines Photo 
eee | tion, he (the Mayor) would finally safe and practical air line operations ica tm dine Cale ikea 
y-mak- =| have to make the decision between | 224 to all air line pilots. It deals with g ‘ f er , 
vithout “dons Photo| the plan of the Air Line Pilots and | {oe evolution of air eafety and tts se, | move commonly refered to, 0s 
edone, wing construction and also the extremely high stabilizer and tail| ito “Eieenie Panu ant aera air line aircraft and warns against | cago section of United Air Lines’ 
_ dark- ussembly placement. The extended dive flaps reflect clearly how these | the way it finally ended: The stand | ee ae, nit Aine | Coast-to-coast route, beginning in 
hay, ir bre kes are constructed and operated. Many of the features of presage fem ing Beary vr ond 0 | transportation industry wherein safe- | 1936. He left the air line to enter 
lp, 25, warplanes and what has been learned therefrom will find their: way tain Eddie Rickenbacker. the’ Great | tY must come first. ne | military service in 1939. 
-jawed, nto peacetime air carrier equipment when the war ends. White Father of Eastern Air Lines, | And They Wonder Why Union Pete is a Kelly Field graduate. 
as the in pooe A poy My Fa gg Poagy Mee hy ge yy of | In addition to his other duties, the 
These AIRWAYS CONVERT TO HIGH FREQUENCY specifically, that in the final analysis ALPA activities and there can be nO | young Colonel is the personal pilot 
were The Civil Aeronautics Administration is laying plans for com-| Mayor LaGuardia would have to| bickering with the idea that it has 0 dim tena 1 of th 
sae. ae mencing one of the biggest jobs it has ever faced—the conversion of | make the decision on an airport plan been an ultra busy one. Mr. Behncke | Of the top-ranking general © - 
2y said : a : J a his| for the Idlewild site field and the other ALPA representatives | entire United States Army Aijir 
they the civil airways system to very high frequency radio. When this The final, completed ALPA draw- | returned to Headquarters on June 30, | CG 1H. H. Arnold 
: : change-over is com] yleted, it is expected to change completely the opera- haar ae tins Beven0 center and build. | Where, believe it or not, Mr. Behncke orces, General £3. 5. Arnold, 
ropped tion methods of oe U. S. domestic air lines. High-speed one-stop trans- | md area saaetaar layout for the pro- | f0Und a letter written by one who Many of the boys remember 
ce way. continental flights will operate at high altitudes, flying great circle | posed Idlewild ‘site airport is being | tae Gok teem ee ee ine te Pete and will be glad to know he’s 
at. they courses by use of radio direction finders and using the radio beam only ee = ALPA pace ag mina 85 | Gite Mab. tick! Ane than ootae peo- made geod, and how! He is a quiet, 
etween for a short time after take-off and before landing. pel large seswendiinen — 4 ple wonder why union officials’ skin | unassuming chap, never talks very 
y Col. Conversion Job Comparable to Changing Gauge of R.R. Tracks is a parallel runway plan which pro- poe vane A > thick as that of a grand- | much and when he does, he always 
re too The conversion job which, it is claimed, is comparable to a main-| vides a large center area for term- aes ie. ent meet te ete something, and he is a very 
on abl line railroad changing the gauge of all of its tracks, is under the lg me ag Bonen Fg an She. Rvos-4 sey . h , . ped capable pilot. He is not a reserve 
of that direction of Thomas B. Bourne, director of federal airways for CAA. | cality, and is 100 per cent symmetri- ot Wweativer Ww nor ant Gr | officer on active duty, but instead 
eee Charles I. Stanton, CAA Administrator who started the program| cal and obstruction free. It includes |@¢"sity is tricky, all of which| holds a permanent commission in 
France while he was director of federal airways, has followed the program | an offset runway and taxiway strip| makes the job of air line pilots’ the regular Army. It is another 
was - ‘wee a gg ae —— carrying maximum and wartime ge we in = cap of _~ air 00 
jumpec Low Frequencies Subject to Multiple Courses which provides perfect ai ic sep- | overloads all the more difficult. We | Piloting profession to know that 
— and Under the present radio range system, operations are on fre- aration. and will pedince Aaner gga must meet not only all oe the top general of all of the United 
rne in- quencies between 200 and 400 kilocycles. At these low frequencies, | ™4ximum_ flow of air traffic safety | 7; Jine piloting oltuations suscese- States Army Air Forces is flown to 
nee in it is subject to multiple courses, night variations, static and inter- ery ay Rend around and on the| . 1 ey ey She | and from the Allied battle fronts 
a . Sg” ae PERE fccaue Met 4 ent 9 : plan was given long and | fully but also all of the critical) o¢ the world b f to i 
station interference. The VHF (very high frequency) system, 120 to| painstaking study by the Air Line os ie Melee at cate be | of e wor y a former air line 
30 megacycies, eliminates practically all of these disturbances. Pilots Idlewild Site Airport Advisory a Soe cee ae eee hy the’ pilot. Although Colonel Claire A. 
eas In addition, CAA is proceeding with a program which will | Committee and ALPA’s Central Exe-| ones that really count. Eternal | Peterson is no longer an active 
TWA’s eventually result in the location of an instrument landing system at sank af te Abe tian nee ae alertness is the essence of air| ALPA member, he is, nevertheless, 
our-en- every major U. S. airport—a system which will permit air lines to| tion and is regarded by the air line | S@fety and lackadaisicalness is the| a distinct credit to the air line 
ing ac- naintain regular service under very poor ceiling and visibility con- pilots _ as the _perfect super r_airport wherewith of air disaster—AMEN. | piloting profession. 
vas the ditions. : a —SSS———SS—S—S—SSSSS—=—=—=—=—_=_=== ———-— — 
ng, 6- oo | 
e Con- SEAPLANE ON LAND | 
les to Aerial history was| 
made by a giant 26-ton| 
seaplane when it recent- | 
ly took off successfully | 
r he bed of a dr 
proud nrg b Wilcox, hun 
of air and flew 465 miles to the 
mished coast at San Diego, Cali- 
never fornia. The plane had 
yecause ag a es landing in 
uch as the desert after one mo- 
: in his tor had gone dead due to 
. a broken oil line. The 
1 miles damage in landing on dry | 
5 land was minor. From this | 
Chiap- point on, the picture tells 
ughter, the story. The huge plane 
vrence, was fitted with wheels by 
, Mr. a Navy repair crew, and 
of San it made a successful take- | 
ve. off and returned to its 
Chiap- base. , The feat of the sea- 
oi plane’s landing on dry 
ore land and being only slight- 
ational ly damaged, the fitting of | 
They the landing wheels to the} 
Camp- ™ : hull, the safe take-off, and | 
H. Ho. —Wide World Photo return to base is some- 


n, and 





thing that wouldn’t have been believed possible had it not happened. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS FOR REALISM 


Shut up under the hood of a Link Trainer, a pilot deals with | 





ght we airplane controls and busy instruments, so that he experiences sensa- 
nary ae tions of flight—in all but one particular. Through earphones, the simu- 
‘Chip,” lated radio range signals come to him as clear as a bell. Radio Tech- 

P, nician Jack Kramer of Delta Air Lines injected realism by installing 
e with a radio receiver which blends actual static with the manufactured 
-watch- range sounds, and so completes the illusions of blind flying. For this, 
greater he won a $25 war bond from the company, and the begrudging 
ettable approval of already-harried pilots. | —Wide World Photo 
s smile SUNSET ON THE PACIFIC SILHOUETTED AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF CLOUD 
S a 99 S AND SUN- 
i. exew | EDDIE” ALLEN TUNNEL gee ae SET, BATTLE PLANES SIT QUIETLY WITH THEIR WINGS FOLDED. 
deeply A new test tunnel was recently dedicated as the major installation |THEY ARE PARKED ON THE DECK OF AN AIRCRAFT CARRIER OF THE PACIFIC FLEET, ALWAYS ON THE LOOKOUT 
er was of Boeing’s Edmund T. Allen Memorial Aeronautical Laboratories at | FOR THE JAP-RATS WHO FREQUENT THE AREA. AIR POWER, REGARDLESS OF WHAT ANYONE SAYS, IS THE DECID- 
vas the Seattle. Using giant 16-blade hurricane-hurling fans, it can create | ING FACTOR IN MODERN WARFARE. PLACE TWO ARMIES OR TWO NAVIES IN BATTLE, AND THE ONE WHICH HAS 
shheme nearly-sonic 700 m.p.h. winds. These colossal blades made of spruce | THE GREATER UMBRELLA OF AIR POWER—IN OTHER WORDS, AIR SUPERIORITY—IS BOUND TO WIN. THE ONE 
sneuted are of 24 feet diameter and will whirl at 490 r.p.m. top speed, while | WHICH DOESN’T HAVE IT IS DESTINED TO LOSE AS ARE THE JAP-RATS WHO FELT SO SECURE IN THEIR EGO, SIT- 
ipa huge hub fairing is of precise conical design to eliminate air turbu-| TING IN THE PILLBOXES WHICH THEY HAD CONSTRUCTED ON NEARLY ALL OF THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC, 
— eat lence. The tunnel will play a leading part in the program of progress | AND WITH THEIR FANCY SWORDS LOPPED OFF PEOPLE’S HEADS AND MISTREATED HELPLESS PRISONERS. THINGS 
r can’t so well advanced by the late “‘Eddie” Allen, internationally known 





ARE DIFFERENT TODAY AND THE RAT EXTERMINATION PROGRAM OF THE ALLIES IS PROGRESSING REMARKABLY 


test pilot and scientist. WELL—YES, QUITE. 
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A STORY OF AIR LINE FLYING IN CHINA—STRANGE—EERY —GRIPPING | FO! 
EpiTor’s NOTE: FROM THE TER-| WEATHER AND OVER ALL MANNER| grounded, our demonstration would| measuring a vertical velocity of} ment on, our letdown and landing (Contin 
RIBLE GLOBAL WAR WE ARE WAGING| OF TERRAIN, CAN YOU -ANSWER| be perfect. This was the day to| 4,000 feet per minute either up| was merely routine. Another three eCPM 
COME MANY STORIES OF ADVENTURE| THESE QUESTIONS? WHAT DO WE) do it. | or down. and a half tons of cargo had been There a 
BUT NONE MORE INTERESTING AND| ACTUALLY KNOW ABOUT STORMS AND | Demonstration More Convincing | Air Thermometer on the carried over the aerial highway to sais th 
FASCINATING TO FLYING MEN THAN | TURBULENT AIR AND ITS RELATION | with Added Ton of Cargo | Peg—30° Below China. sini te 
THE STORIES TOLD BY THE AIR LINE} TO THE STRAINS THAT THESE CON- To make our demonstration | The hand on the air thermom-| China Minister of Foreign Affairs Could T 
PILOTS FLYING THE “HUMP” OF| DITIONS IMPOSE ON AIR LINE AIR-| more convincing, we added an| eter was down to the peg—thirty | Aboard—Head Wind 112 M.P.H. At le 
THE CHALLENGING AND RELENTLESS| CRAFT? ISN’T IT TRUE THAT WE/ extra ton of cargo to the normal | pelow. The contraction of the air-|: A week later, I flew Dr. T. V. 
HIMALAYAS, THE PEAKS AND | ACTUALLY KNOW JUST ENOUGH TO two-and-a-hali-ton load. Two pas-| plane caused the control cables to Soong, China’s Minister of For- 
RANGES OF WHICH TOWER INTO THE| REALIZE THAT WE DONT KNOW | sengers came along as official ob- | become sloppy. My arms and legs| eign Affairs, and his party over 
STRATOSPHERE, ARROGANT, CHAL-| VERY MUCH? HOW MANY OF THE) servers. Our flight was a “special” | ached from the struggle to remain 


LENGING, STANDING AS SENTINELS | 
OF NATURE’S MOST IMPASSABLE BAR- | 
RIER. 

THE AIR LINE PILOTS OF CHINA, | 








PLANES THAT HAVE BECOME MISS- 
ING OVER THE ‘HIMALAYAN BURMA’S 
SKYROAD’ HAVE BEEN BROKEN UP 
IN STORMS AND TURBULENCE? YOU} 





direct from Assam to Chungking. 
Thanks to our super-chargers—we 
climbed easily. At 23,000 feet we} 
were above the weather. Later, 


|out of the question. 


right side up. I wondered how 
much longer my muscles would 
hold out. Looking at the map was 
I tried to 





the same route on their way back 
to America. This time the weather 
was clear, and we could fly on a 
direct course between Chungking 
and Assam. Beyond our right wing 


THE UNITED STATES, AND THE| DON’T KNOW, OF COURSE, NOR DOES| when the clouds soared higher, it| draw a mental picture of where tip we could see the granite king 
ARMIES OF THE ALLIES HAVE MET| ANYONE, BUT ISN’T IT SOMETHING| indicated that we were near the | we might be. I hadn’t expected to| of Tibetan mountains, Minya 
THAT CHALLENGE AND NOW THERE| TO PONDER, AND TO CAUSE US TO| lofty peaks of southern Tibet.| be in the clouds so long. If we| Konka, commanding snow-covered 
Is A BURMA ROAD IN THE SKY| MOVE FORWARD SLOWLY AND ON THE| Some of these peaks are 22,000 | were directly on course, we would | scenic grandeur, as far as the eye 
|miss Minya Konka by fifty miles.| could reach. All the passengers 
| That is not much of a margin| were supplied with oxygen and 


when the unknown drift can ex- 


each had a mask. At 24,000 feet 


| ceed one hundred miles per hour. 
| Minya Konka, Throne of 


|the air was smooth; although for 
|more than three hours, we had a 






































less days. There was no way of | 
knowing the velocity in this storm. 





| One - hundred - and - ten-miles-an-| I met with a wind equal to the 
| hour winds are common on cloud-| fierceness of these Tibetan gales. 


Please Note, Mr. Warner 
When flying the direct course 


























the Storm Gods hundred-mile head wind. During 
| Minya Konka, a huge jagged} one of those hours, our ground 
|heap of granite extending 25,000 | speed was 70 miles per hour; our . 
| feet into the sky, is famous be-| true air speed was 182 miles per 
| cause according to legend, it is| hour. This meant our head wind 
\the throne where the storm gods| had a velocity of 112 miles per 
| sit while brewing their weather. | hour. Th 
| We might be near this mountain. Prior to my arrival in China, I peaks, 1 
| A super wind, agitated by swirling} flew the transcontinental night pr ~ ' 
| around, might be the explanation | mail. I can remember only one oc- pi sae. 
| of why the violence had increased. | casion during those six years when ad pla 


tains 
high, a 
wearin, 


aptail 
Could we elude the grasp of those| between Assam and Kunming, an pedi 
| gods on the mountain? We could| altitude of 16,000 feet will clear positio: 
| not be sure until we were on top.| the mountains; but 18,000 foot after t 
Trying to get above the clouds| peaks are a few miles north of are sti 
| seemed as futile as reaching for) this line. For many days we had happen 
| the moon. |hundred-mile winds to help us terv. J 
| The Radio Operator Looked Dead) eastward and then had them to an an 
When a churning mass of air | buck on the way back. The veloc- happer 
| again held us down to 19,000 feet, | ity of vertical currents have been China 
4 : | I knew that there was no alterna-| more than our rate-of-climb could route 
: e : | tive but to turn south where the| measure, possibly 5,000 or 6,000 Rosbe1 
af ee 2 et Se Ds “« | terrain was lower. No longer could| feet per minute. Every pilot who what r 
What do you think of this heap of rock—a mere 18,000 feet in height? The Himalayan peaks are | we afford the risk of passing un-| has flown the “Hump” many times cargo 
continually buried in weather or playing hide-and-go-seek in the overcast. Even in clear weather it takes seen peaks. When I thought it] can relate an experience something whidle 
a real airplane, manned by a skilled and service-hardened crew, to top this kind of terrain and mountain safe, I headed for Kunming, hop-| like this: While struggling for be yooh 
with any kind of regularity of operation to supply embattled China with the supplies of war. ing that my guess on the drift| more altitude in an airplane hav- eg 
GROWING BROADER EACH DAY. | SAFE SIDE IN AIR LINE AIRCRAFT| feet high. We climbed higher ...|was not too far off. I asked the| ing a performance ceiling of 17,- thn ba 
THE AUTHOR OF THE STORY OF| ENGINEERING, CONSTRUCTION, AND| not soon enough. At 24,000 feet| radio operator to get a bearing on| 000 feet, an updraft would boost others 
WHICH THIS IS A FOREWORD Is | THE REGULATION THEREOF UNTIL/! we were enveloped by what I Kunming. There was nothing but us suddenly to 23,000. A few ing re 
Sky SkiPPER ROYAL LEONARD WHO| WE DO KNOW MORE, AND ABOVE ALL, | thought was only a narrow ridge| silence. Were we beyond the range| minutes later the boost would be except 
HAS BEEN PIONEERING AND FLYING | LET’S QUIT GAMBLING, USING BLOOD, | of clouds. Judging from my past| of the Kunming radio? This was|in reverse and 13,000 feet would ing J 
AIR LINES IN CHINA SINCE THE| GUTS, AND BONES AS THE CHIPS.” | experiences, I expected to be/no time for a radio failure. We! be our maximum. Sometimes this equale 
EARLY 30’s. HIS HAS BEEN A LIFE es | through it and on top again within| were back up to 24,000 feet and| happens when heading for the the fz 
OF ADVENTURE SO TENSE WITH THE By ROYAL LEONARD |a minute. still not a glimmer of the sun.| highest ridge. Then the wind boil- alway: 
DRAMA OF LIVING BY ONE'S WITS All practical ground transporta-| A Terrific Wallop— The operator looked dead. What|ing over makes turning about a On 
THAT IT CHALLENGES EVEN THE) tion to China was cut off on the day | the Fight Begins | was wrong? Upon investigation, I| dangerous maneuver. bert, 
ADVENTUROUS DREAMS OF COMMON-| that the Japs completed their oc- Suddenly, there was a terrific| discovered that he was not getting| Stream of Wreckage Mute failed 
PLACE MORTALS WHO STALK BOLDLY | cupation of Burma. China’s Burma| wallop. The fight began. We were| Cough oxygen. I did not dare to| Evidence of the Ones Who trip. ( 
AND UNAFRAID ALONG LIFE’S HIGH-| Road is now in the air between! smacked from every direction. | ® lower until I was sure of our| Didn’t Make It that 
ROAD OF MAKE-BELIEVE. Assam and Kunming, and marks a} The junction of Tibet’s famous position. 2 This aerial highway is China’s radio 
RoyaAL LEONARD, AUTHOR, AIR| path directly over part of the| hyndred-mile-an-hour winds meet-| Broke Out Momentarily | life line. Like the Burma Road. it turnin 
LINE PILOT EXTRAORDINARY, PIONEER | Himalayan mountains. This tower-| ing at many angles could not have| at 24,000 Feet fF agereccenel with wreckage of teaun heavy 
OF EARLY U. S. TRANSCONINENTAL| ing multi-ridged granite barrier) been worse. A few seconds later,| After four hours of flying above| wn did not complete the trip. On indica 
AIR LINE FLYING, CHINESE AIR LINE| extending down from Tibet be-|[ was busy trying to disconnect| 24,000 feet, the sun suddenly) thi, serial highway the wrecks are was a 
AVIATION PIONEER, PRIVATE PILOT| tween India and China is referred| the automatic pilot. One of the | broke through for a few minutes.| <ajqom found. Each loss remains forme 
TO GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI- to as the “Hump.” gyro instruments connected to it | However, it was long enough for a mystery. What happened and outsta 
SHEK, AND THE CENTRAL FIGURE, Kunming, a key city on the| had tumbled. Those extreme didos|® Sight with my sextant. Calcula-| Whore? Could it be the Japs? Out o 
INADVERTENT OR OTHERWISE, IN/ famous old cobble-stoned caravan| were more than it could handle. I| ¥0ns showed that we were near-| sometimes. However, most losses There 
MANY SPARSE SHAVES IN THE CLEAR| road over which Marco Polo jour-| had to be quick to avert a spin.| img Chungking. It was safe to de-| ocurred during bad weather. The Is 
BLUE OF THE LOFTY EXPANSES| neyed when entering China, is now | Flying by manual control was like | scend. At 18,000 feet, the operator only answer forthcoming was that over | 
ABOVE BLOOD-DRENCHED CHINA NOW| our China base. A tea plantation! trying to walk a slack wire in a| Came to life and soon had a bear- - ous 1 
INFESTED BY FLYING JAP MONKEY | was the site of the first landing| gusty gale. | ing on Chungking. From that mo-! (Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) Only 
MEN, HAS WRITTEN OFTEN, IN-| field constructed for our western| Churning Turbulence | se a es ome that 
TERESTINGLY, AND EXCLUSIVELY FOR| terminal. There are several other! Downs Us to 21,000 Feet Pie Soa CNA(C 
THE AIR LINE PILOT. HERE| fields now but generally we still! The churning turbulence had us then 
IS ANOTHER ONE OF HIS NAR-| refer to this as the end of the| down to 21,000 feet. In spite of dent. 
RATIVES BASED ON HIS ACTUAL EX-| line. It is located near the Brah- wide open motors, we continued to Capta 
PERIENCES. IT IS A WAR DEPART-| maputra River in the eastern tip| settle. We were all anxious ook had 
MENT CENSORED STORY, AND ALL! of India above Burma. Air freight- peaks much higher could be hiding | when 
RIGHTS ARE RESERVED. ers flying this route are twin-en-| in the clouds. At the most critical of Ja 
THIS STORY, IN ADDITION TO BE-| gined Curtiss-Wright and Douglas! moment a friendly updraft car- warn) 
ING A SALUTE TO ADVENTURE, IS OF | transports and some four-engined| ried us up to 25,000 feet. We| radio 
DISTINCT EDUCATIONAL WORTH TO/| aircraft. They are operated by two| thought our altitude worries were | for cl 
THE AIR LINE INDUSTRY, PARTICU-| Organizations, the U. S. Army Air) over but they were only beginning. way 
LARLY ITS AERONAUTICAL ENGI-| Transport Command and China) After a lull, old man weather, toy- surpr 
NEERS, THE ONES WHO CAN’T SEE| National Aviation Corporation| ing with our destiny, tossed us been 
BEYOND THEIR “SLIPPERY” STICKS.| (known as the CNAC). about ... down to 19,000... up dropy 
TO THOSE, THE AIR LINE PILOTS| Conducts Altitude and |again to 25,000 feet. The cargo| drop} 
SAY, “SHEATH YOUR TRUSTY COM-| Performance Tests on broke loose. The two observers in ratiol 
PUTERS AND READ ABOUT LEON-| Super-Charged Engines the cabin were in constant danger for 1 
ARD’S EXPERIENCES FLYING THE As one of the older CNAC| of being mangled. I felt the load ~~ 
HIMALAYAS WHICH REFLECTS THE) pilots, I had been assigned the| hit the ceiling . .. then the floor. frien 
STRAINS THAT THE AIR LINE PLANES| task of conducting altitude and|Imagine a _ two-and-one-half-ton safe. 
ARE FORCED TO WITHSTAND AND| performance tests on super-charg-| truck having three and a half tons <z es ae ge 
THEN BY COMPARISON SEE HOW ALL| ed engines installed in one of our| dropped on it from a distance of : * ° ° Br eae eae 
THIS STACKS UP WITH THE TWO,| cargo planes. One final test needed| seven feet! Such was the impact the pen aatect ee selnet Gn aot ae wae = 
THREE, AND FOUR ‘G’S,’ ETC. WE| to prove their worth was a demon-| this airplane was taking several) Captain Leonard is standing to the right of Dr. Carl Rock, an archeo- pee 
HEAR SO MUCH ABOUT—AND MAYBE | stration of their performance in| times every minute. Each time the | logist who lives in Likang, 60 miles north of Tali Lake in Tibet. Why . 
THERE'LL BE NO MORE FRENZIED| the heaviest weather possible. Dur-| cargo would hit the floor, there was| does he live there? Your guess is as good as ours, except that it’s poe 
EFFORTS TO OVERLOAD AIR LINE| ing the period of testing, the wea-|a quivering thud. Sometimes I| probably all for science. Directly to Leonard’s right is a native with — 
AIRCRAFT BEYOND THE LOAD FOR| ther had been clear but on the last| wondered if the wings were still| some kind of a horn. The purpose of this is also a mystery, unless he nd A 
WHICH IT WAS ENGINEERED, DE-| day of January, ice storms were so| with us. I dared not relax my in-| *% some sort of town crier announcing important events. In all prob- ys fi 
SIGNED, AND CONSTRUCTED. AND,| severe that all flights over the|strument vigilance long enough ability he trumpets loudly when an airplane approaches this isolated copil 
Mr. AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER,| “Hump” had been canceled. Ap-| for a look. I might lose track of | fing ee mye wrengn f acre nel” “ne yt ge wey — = y= 
WHILE WE ARE ON THE SUBJECT OF | parently, the season’s quota of} what the rate-of-climb was doing. ze hod F ssmnies, teeetaatited out faite bein, The adhe teaauene a 
THE STRAINS THAT AN AIR LINE weather had arrived en masse, so|If the hand on this instrument | tation facilities are occasional airplanes and surface carts and pack aaa 
AIRCRAFT MUST ENDURE FLYING|if we could fly over the storm| made a complete turn, it would trains that wind slowly over treacherous mountain trails and through ed f 
REGULARLY THROUGH ALL SORTS OF| clouds when all other planes were| then show level when actually! 


jungles and other wilderness. The word “Tibet” means high plateau. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 








FOR MANY IT’S FLIGHT OF NO RETURN: 








(Continued from Page 6, Col. 5) | Shoot when an American fighter | 
—__——__—_—— | pilot on the trail of the Jap opened | 

someone had failed to arrive.| fire. The Jap hit the ground. The 

There was not even a call on the| American pilot in turn was at-| 

radio to give us an inkling of what|tacked from behind and went 

might have happened. down in flames. 

Could This Be the Fate of Others| Early Losses Alarming 

At length one wreck, that of| The tally of American 


Sng: 





losses | 













This is in Tibet—a landing field against a backdrop of Himalayan 
peaks, the height and ruggedness of which are not surpassed anywhere 
in the world. This field is on the southern border of Tibet. With this 
strange assortment of natives stands Captain Leonard and his Chinese 
copilot. He is standing directly beneath the insignia on the wing of 
the plane and his copilot is second from him to the left. The moun- 
tains in the background tower to 18,000 feet. They don’t look that 
high, do they? Look at the old fellow in the long black nightgown 
wearing the long white beard. Can it be Confucius? 

Captain Fox, was discovered|was alarming 


early in “Hump” 


smashed against a mountain in a/operations. Many pilots were 
position so inaccessible that now,| ready to quit. Defenseless, they 
after three months, rescue parties|did not want to fly transport 


are still unable to reach it. What | planes without more warning and 
happened to them is still a mys-| support. Others thought we would 
tery. A few weeks later, we had|be safer at night. That would be 
an answer to what might have! difficult if our base was bombed 
happened. Much of our cargo from | everyday. Indian help, needed for 


China is 110 lb. ingots of tin en| the ground work, was hard to keep 
route to America. Captain Joe| at one time. There was no one to 
Rosbert arrived in Assam with/ fill up bomb holes. We had de- 


what remained of his airplane. His| pended too much on Indian help. 


eargo of tin had broken loose| Also, most of our refueling staff 
while in a storm and was tossed| vanished and joined the grand 
about in the cabin like balls in a| exodus of Indians fleeing from this 


ball mill of control. Some of 
the bars went through the top and | 
others through the bottom. Noth- 
ing remained of the plywood floor 
except powdered pulp. An explod- 
A.A. shell could not have 
equaled the damage. Could this be 
the fate of the others or will it 
always remain a mystery? 

On another day Captain Ros- 
bert, with his American copilot, | 
failed to arrive from a routine} 
trip. Our only clue this time was 
that he had reported over his 
radio telephone that he was re- 
turning to Assam because of 
heavy ice. However, he gave no 
indication of any danger—his fate 
was also a mystery. As one of our 
former Flying Tigers, he was an 


out area. 
It’s a Four-Day Job Says Tokyo 

The Tokyo radio blatantly an- 
nounced that their airmen would 
finish the destruction of China’s 
ing life line in four days. 
Leonard Becomes Rebel 

It was the eighth year that I 
had been flying for China. Could 
it be that it was also the last? 
During my first year I was per- 
sonal pilot for Chand MHsueh- 
Liang, known as the “Young Mar- 
shal.” As his pilot, I flew over 
most of China. However, because 
of the Japs I dare not fly near 
| Peking. When he staged the fam- 
ous mutiny of the “Double 
Twelfth” at Sian Pu and kid- 


| was treacherous. Experts said that | 


| would try it. 
| were enough fools and the line| 


| gave us a new reckoning. 


Chinese. Among them are veterans | 
| who have logged thousands of | 
| hours as copilots. 
|note is the fact that no CNAC 


| 





to China. The mountains were | 
high and foreboding. The weather | 


it could not be done. Only a fool| 
Fortunately, there | 


was started. Every month there-| 
after, the volume of essential | 
cargo increased. The Japs at first | 
laughed at such a puny effort but | 
when our tonnage soared, they | 

ATC and CNAC transports fly- | 
ing side by side often use the same 
radio stations and landing fields. 
Some of the CNAC captains are | 


| 
| 


Interesting to 





Chinese captain has lost an air- | 
plane over the “Hump.” | 
Americans and Chinese Organize | 
Joint Army in India 
The Americans 





and Chinese 


| were organizing a joint army in 
|India. The Chinese furnished the | 


men and the Americans sent over | 
all the needed equipment along 
with expert instructors. Everyone | 


| concerned was pleased with the | 


way it was growing. Some day it | 
would play a large part in the re-| 
capture of Burma. Jointly, the 
ATC and CNAC were flying more 
than a thousand men each day 
|from China to India. Our flying | 
| was no longer something for the | 
Japs to ridicule. It was a danger- 
ous threat and had to be stopped. 
| If the Japs could keep up their 
devastation for another few days, 


maybe they would make good their | 


boast over the Tokyo radio. If we 
had to quit, then Japan’s strangle 
hold on China would be complete. 
If we could not lick the Japs in 
the air, then our only alternative 
would be to confine ourselves to 
night flying. Without Indian help, 
we would have to fly in Chinese 
ground personnel. When an Indian 
starts running from a bomb, he 
sometimes keeps on going. We 
could depend upon the Chinese to 


return to work after taking cover | 


during a bombing. However, all 
this might prove futile if the Jap 
warplanes were overwhelming. 
The Carnage Was Almost 
Complete 

Again the Japs struck! How- 
ever, it was their day to be sur- 
prised. They had not reckoned 
with the fact that our lads, whom 
they considered harmless amateurs 
just out of school, could become 
deadly veterans overnight. When 
the Jap leader hit the ground, the 


others fled for home leaving a trail | 


of dead comrades along the way. 
The carnage was almost complete. 
When the flying monkeys came 
again (that is what the Chinese 
call them), it was evident that 
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CHIEF PAN-TIGH-TE-HOTE-KE 

Strange as it may seem, when it comes to being air-minded, 
Oklahoma Indians are 100 per cent. When Charles I. Stanton, admin- 
istrator of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, attended the Okla- 
oma Civil Aviation Clinic recently, one of the oldest tribes in the 
state promptly made him an honorary chieftain. Princess Vivian of 
the Kiowas did the honors for her people. She placed on Stanton’s 
head a genuine Kiowa chieftain’s headdress and if you don’t think 
that isn’t something, take a look at the picture. We have heard CAA 





—Okla. City Chamber of Commerce Photo 

officials called practically everything, but apparently this is the first 
|time one can be called an Indian chief. Anyway, the Princess named 
| Charlie, Chief Pan-tigh-te-hote-ke which means Chief Flying-over-the- 
Clouds. There is something screwy about this, too, because a high 
|CAA chieftain is never over the clouds—he is always in them. But 
| think nothing of it. Chief Charlie’s new name begins with ‘‘Pan”’ 
which in the parlance of the industry is very fitting, being merely an 
| abbreviated expression for “on the pan.” 

The air line pilots are seriously considering a new approach to 
the administrator’s office, and to the big chief himself, when there is 
business to be done. The plan is shaping up something like this. First, 
there will be much beating of war drums in the hall on the fifth floor 
of the Department of Commerce Building—weird and more weird— 
which will be followed by lusty war whoops—louder and louder—and 
then an entree will be made into the outer office of Chief Pan-tigh-te- 
hote-ke where the fierce air line pilot braves, all bedecked in war 
paint, will do a war dance while their chieftains enter into the inner 
chambers of Heap Big Chief Pan-tigh-te-hote-ke for solemn confab. 

He’ll probably listen long and say little, as is his custom, and 
probably after a few lusty grunts, will break forth with the usual, 
“Ugh, no can do.” Then the plan is to repeat the performance—only 
louder and longer—more beating of drums in the hallway, more war 
dancing in the outer office, and more confabulation until Heap Big 
Chief may say, ‘‘Can do, maybe.” 

Oh, you haven’t been noticing the princess? Liars. Why not be 
honest about it?—‘“‘Heap good-looking,” and there’s no “Ugh” about 
that. 

IS IT FASHIONABLE TO BE LATE? 

Some people seem to think it is stylish and smart to arrive at 

social functions, and even at business appointments, just a little late 





outstanding ace. 
Out of the Clouds and Oh, Oh! 
There Were the Japs 


| rebel pilot. When the Generalis- 


napped Generalissimio Chiang Kai- f A h 
shek, I automatically became aj *©#! caution, and a healthy re- 


spect had replaced their former 


simo was released, I had the honor 


arrogance and contempt for our 
| 


rather than bust in ahead of time and wait around for some snobbish 
old hostess to take her sweet time to break out with the dill pickles 
and bologna, or some old burned-out executive to survey your on-time 
| entree with raised belittling glances and to evaluate you as an “eager 
| beaver.” 





Is it possible that flying cargo 
over the “Hump” is more danger- 
than shooting down Japs? 
Only once have we had a report 


of flying both parties of this kid-| Y°U"® fighter pilots. al 
napping out of Sian Fu. | When our boys landed, their | 


: disgust was evident. Because all | 
‘ A . . 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s their guns were empty, they were | 


ous 


that the Japs had attacked our'| Personal Pilot unable to complete the slaughter. | 
CNAC planes along the route; _Later, I became the personal | 4 few Japs had escaped. With | 
then it was somewhat of an acci-| Pilot to the Generalissimo. Under 


this news to bolster their courage, 
the Indian workers paused in their | 
| flight and cautiously filtered back. | 
| Stretches a Bit—Never Broken | 
| _China’s aerial life line, stretch- | 
|ed a bit, was never broken. We}! 
carried on the best we could. | 
Flight crews helped the ground | 
| crews in servicing and unloading. | 


his command I could fly any place 


dent. Two CNAC planes flown by}! 1 
in China except that the area near 


Captain Hall and Captain Allen} ; t 
had just emerged from a cloud| Peking was still tabu. After the 
when they saw several formations Japs started their fight on the 
of Jap warplanes. They called a famous Marco Polo bridge, July 7; 
warning to each other over the| 1937, other places in succession 
radio telephone and then “dove”| became tabu. Among these places 
for cloud cover. The Japs on their| were Shanghai, Nanking, and Han- 





“7 r . “4 T ; a } > - . . 
way to raid Kunming were equally | sa hile meena! the basen Our flying in the danger zone was | 
surprised and thought they had| €T@lssimo's airplane, was al! confined to the hours of darkness. | 


been intercepted. The bombers| 
dropped their bombs. The pursuits | 
dropped their belly tanks in prepa-| 
ration for a battle as they made} 


for the diving transports. How- 
ever, this time the clouds were} 
friendly so the transports were| 
safe. 


for His Tail 


A Jap Pursuit Swooped | 
Although we have been able to} 


ways fleeing from danger. I won- 
dered if the day would come when 
I could make the Japs run from 
me. | 
to keep us always on the alert. 

We Were Pushed Back Burma Air Road Growing 

In 1938, the Japs shot down | Wider Every Month 
their first CNAC plane near Can-| (Ching’s Burma Road now it 
ade an hen air, is growing wider every 

yaS sus - #rom| month. Cargo, its volume measur- 

ge hee of ge or pert te. in the hundreds of tons, sails 

was Wansterred to anc) over the “Hump” everyday. Some 


threat has never again been so 
serious. Nevertheless, it is enough 


|The Japs had enough, and their 


| 





) —Wide World Photo 
There are two schools of thought as to whether to be on time or 
|not to be on time. Never before DD (D-Day) have the late arrivals 
| been honored with any recognition such as pin-on hardware denoting 


elude enemy patrols over our| began to fly their airliners in and| o¢ jt js almost as vital to America| this or that. In the picture is the first of such appurtenances. It de- 


route, the Japs have made a few | 
concerted attempts to stop this | 
service by hitting us on the ground | 
at Assam. Their first raid caught 
us flat-footed. One of our Chinese 
copilots, who had just been check- | 
ed out as a captain, was practicing | 
landings. He had received no| 
warning and was unmindful of | 
any danger. A Jap pursuit swoop- 
ed for his tail and was ready to| 





out of Hongkong at night or, with| ,. i+ ;. F r 
bad weather for cathy the day- peter detecting iy 
light. After the loss of Canton, 
our flying was across the Jap lines. | ¢,: ail aa 

We did this for three sacs itn: Sen. peseey Wane Ae Ine SS 
kong fell, then Burma. We were 
pushed back to India. 

Japs Laugh at Puny Efforts 


olfram, the ore 
|of tungsten, and bars of tin are 


ings 


China’s chief export. If we stopped | 


notes membership in the “Late Arrival Club” of the United States 
Air Forces men in North Africa. Memberships are limited to those 
who have been unceremoniously detained in enemy territory—or, to 
|put it more directly, those who have been shot down and “walked 
| back.” The pin is in the shape of a boot with wings. It’s a great idea 


| enough tungsten for the alloy lin-|and is bound to spread. 
needed for our big guns. 


| There might not be enough to|set up such a walk-back club, as a badge of embattled virtue, to 


As a suggestion, it might be a good idea for the weaker sex to 


| spare for your new electric light | designate those who walk back from automobile rides when their 
but Not for Long 


China’s remaining life line hung | 





on our ability to fly from India| (Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


| bulb when you need it. Everyone | would-be romeos, whom they don’t go for, become a bit too arduous 


in their woo-pitching. Yes, by all means there are possibilities of great 
expansion of the idea—oh my yes, and definitely. 








Eight 








ee 


groan: 


Lt. Cou. RosBert G. MINICK, VETERAN TROOP CARRIER PILOT AND 
MEMBER OF THE AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION, RECENTLY TOOK OVER 
THE POSITION OF EXECUTIVE OFFICER WITH A WING OF THE I-X TROOP 
CARRIER COMMAND IN ENGLAND. COL. MINICK IS A TOP-BRACKET PILOT 
WHO HAS BEEN FLYING FOR MORE THAN 20 YEARS. HE HAILS FROM 
CRAWFORD, NEBRASKA. AFTER LEAVING NEBRASKA UNIVERSITY IN 1923, 
HE ENLISTED IN THE AIR CORPS AND WON HIS COMMISSION UPON GRAD- 
UATING FROM ARMY FLYING SCHOOL IN 1925. IN THE ENSUING DECADE 
AND-A-HALF OF PEACE, HE COMPILED MOST OF HIS 12,500 HOURS OF FLY- 
ING WITH EASTERN AIR LINES. THE COLONEL WAS RECALLED FOR ACTIVE 
DUTY ON May 11, 1942, AS A FIRST LIEUTENANT, AND NOW HE’S A COLO- 
NEL—NICE GOING, FELLOW. HE IS THE ONLY COMMAND PILOT AT THIS 
NINTH AIR Force BASE. THE COLONEL’S FRIENDS ON EASTERN AIR 
LINES WILL BE GLAD TO KNOW WHERE HE IS AND WHAT HE IS DOING, AND 
IN PARTICULAR THAT HE HAS GIVEN A GOOD ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF AND IS 
A REAL CREDIT TO THE AIR LINE PILOTING PROFESSION. 


Some Walk Out 





|our fleet then had a maximum of 
| ten airplanes in service at any one 


|time. The capacity of each was 
(Continued from Page 7, Col. 3) | only a fraction of that of the 
: -|eargo planes now flying the 





“Hump.” Compared to the predic- 
tion of skeptics, the volume of this 
skyway is super phenomenal. 
Over the “‘Hump” Record | At Least One Avenue to 
Speaks for Itself | Outside World Remains Open 
Censorship forbids the release} China has improvised so long 
of our exact performance figures| that it is anyone’s guess how much 
over the “Hump.” However, an in- | longer this trickle will enable her 
sight can be gleaned by looking at| to resist the strangling methods of 
our record during the last year! Japan. The thought that at least 
that CNAC operated out of Hong-| one avenue remains open to the 
kong. In addition to operating a 
regular air line which carried pas- 
sengers, mail, and express, we 
operated a freight service both to 
Kweilin, 400 miles northwest, and 
Nacayung, 200 miles north of 
Hongkong. Along with other cargo, 
we carried 2,396,636 lbs. of wol- 
fram and 1,446,317 lbs. of tin to} Must Have Air Supremacy 
Hongkong on its way to America. Traffic into China can be in- 
Including the passenger liners,| creased either by expanding the 


in America might be affected. pon 
tin we carry would be enough for 
millions of tin cans. 





portance with the cargo we carry. 
However, this morale might sag 
or even approach nadir if the ca- 
pacity of this skyway remains a 
trickle when stock pile bottoms 
are scraped. 











—Pan American Airways Photo 

FIVE YEARS PAA Operations Representative Edwin Soren- 
sen (left) congratulates Skipper Daniel W. 

Pippinger upon the completion of the fifth year of scheduled Atlantic 
flights by Pan American Airways on May 20, 1944. Pippinger had 


just landed his Clipper at the La Guardia Field marine terminal to | 


complete the five-year record which was started when Captain A. E. 
(Mike) LaPorte, chief flight officer in PAA’s transatlantic activities, 
took off from Port Washington, L. I., on May 20, 1939, and headed for 
Lisbon. In the interim, Pan American Clippers have carried 60,000 
passengers and have flown 10,000,000 miles in 1875 regularly scheduled 
crossings of the Atlantic. 





Wing Executive Officer Bob Minick No Strike Record 


outside world is a pillar to China’s | 
morale and almost equal in im-| 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 


__ June 1944 











Is Unparalleled 


A strike record, unparalleled in 
any other industry, has again been 
rolled up by the nation’s railway 
and air line transportation workers 
during the year of 1943, the Na- 
tional Mediation Board revealed in 
its 1943 annual report. The Board 
said disputes were settled peace- 
fully, despite added wartime 
strains, in accordance with the pro- 


cedures of the Railway Labor Act | 
and various Adjustment Board ar- | 


rangements, and there was no in- 
terruption in air or rail transpor- 
tation. This record, once more, 
speaks volumes for the 
Labor Act and its Title II which 
covers the air line pilots and other 
workers in air transportation. 





Always the Same 


Many letters are received at 
Headquarters from commercial 
pilots not flying on the air lines. 
These letters are always written 
in the same vein. They deplore 
the fact that they are not or- 
ganized as are the air line pi- 
lots. Following is a _ typical 
paragraph from one of these 
letters: ‘Have been following 
the work of the Association 
with great interest. There have 
been many, many times when I 
have wished that instructors 
were organized for collective 
security.” The air line pilots 
who are prone to hold their As- 
sociation in a rather light re- 
gard should reflect seriously on 
its worth. 
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Although the Himalayan “Hump” on the Burma Road of the sky, 
India to China, offers extremely tough flying for American pilots, they 
manage to find some compensations in their task. Here is shown a 


natural bridge, seldom viewed by human eyes, situated on a shoulder 
of the mountain ridge west of the Salween River. 


ORCS : - 











skyway or regaining the Burma 
Road. Both might be necessary 
to bring in the supplies that are 
going to be needed to prepare the 
way for the day when we are 
ready to begin our grand assault 
on Japan. Before we can safely 


make a large scale landing on the 


China coast, it will be necessary 
to have a protecting air umbrella 
based in China. Enough bombers 





Pilots, flying Army transport planes over the “Hump,” occasion- 
ally come across a forest fire such as this one along the upper Yangtze. 
Horrible as it may seem, a number of these fires are caused by crashed 
transport planes which failed to make it over the “Hump.” All this is 
proof that all of those who die in war don’t die on the battle fronts. 


must be in action to hammer every | 


Jap air base from which they can | 
strike at our landing convoy. Hun- | 
be | 


dreds of fighter planes will 
necessary to protect our bases. 
Jungle fighting on a large scale 
and the complete occupation of 
Burma will be a necessary prelude 
to the resumption of road and rail 
connection between Rangoon and 
Kunming. According to highway 
engineers, an _ additional six 
months will be required to pre- 
pare the Burma Road for heavy 
traffic. It might be easier to fly 
the “Hump” than to open the 
Burma Road if we had more radio 
stations, built more terminal air 
fields, and enlarged those now in 
use. 
Traffic Control in the Clouds 
This traffic increase would be easy 
to handle if the weather was always 
clear. Traffic control in the clouds 
would be our greatest problem. How- 
ever, it is not an 


problem. Congestion could be elimi- 


| nated in many ways. Instead of mul- 
| tiplying the number of airplanes by 


ten, we could use larger cargo car- 
riers and operate them on a twenty- 
four hour service. ‘Traffic police- 
men’’ at every radio station would 


insurmountable | 


| 


, 
A thin fog lolls lazily in the gorge of the upper Mekong River, 
and jagged peaks rise up to make a ‘“‘Hump” flier’s life a hazardous one. 
This section is far to the north of the usual “Hump” route, but it is 
genuinely typical of the treacherous terrain which must be flown over 
daily by air line pilots to keep the Allied Armies in China supplied. 


x 


be needed to keep the airplane spaced | 


at safe intervals along the route. 
America’s Stake Bigger 


| Than $’s and ¢’s 


When transportation is considered 
in terms of dollars and cents, then a 
skyway cannot compete with a high- 


| way. Moving heavy cargo in a truck 


costs less per ten miles than in an 
airplane. However, when there is no 
other transportation available, our 
skyway can substitute until the Bur- 
ma Road serves us once again. Amer- 
ica has more at stake over and be- 
yond the “Hump” than can ever be 
measured in dollars and cents. 
FLASH!!!! 

Captain Joe Rosbert and his Amer- 
ican copilot, R. Hammel, solved the 


| mystery of one missing air freighter 


| Their complete story will follow 
shortly. 
Royal Leonard’s latest book| 


| Co. 


when they arrived in Assam. Un- 
aware of their drift, the wind carried 
them 120 miles north of their course 
where they crashed into an unseen 
mountain. Each with a broken ankle, 
they managed to hobble out of Tibet. 
Their odyssey, requiring many weeks 
of painful travel, has probably never 
been equaled by any Tibetan explorer. 


titled, “I Flew for China,” is on 
sale and a copy may be had by 
writing to Doubleday, Doran & 
The price is $2.50. 








—Acme Photos 
treacherous 


Over the new Burma sky road, over the high and 
Himalayas, there are now being transported supplies which were form- 
erly all transported over the famous Jap menaced Burma Road, shown 

| here ‘winding torturously over the ridges near Kunming. 
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